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Tus following Letters were originally 
written from Africa to gratify the curioſity 
of private friendſhip, and were by no means 
intended for the preſs. Soon after my re- 
turn, however, ſome of my friends, for 
whoſe judgment I have the utmoſt deference, 
prevailed upon me to ſubmit them to the 
public eye, from a perſuafion they might 
tend to throw ſome light upon the important 
commercial ſubject which at that time, and 
indeed ſtill continues to agitate the public 
opinion. I was the more eaſily induced to 
comply with their requeſt from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the truth and impartiality of my de- 
ſcriptions. Had I been poſſeſſed of more 
leifure previous to their publication, I could, 
from my notes and papers, have made con- 
ſiderable additions in the relation of the 

| A 2 manners 
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manners and cuſtoms of the natives, which 
might perhaps have made them more worthy 
the public atrention. I have, however, taken 
the liberty to add a few ſketches and draw- 
ings, accompanied with explanatory de- 
ſcriptions, which will, I hope, be ſome 
gratification to the curious and inquilitive 
reader. 

The firſt plate is a repreſentation of my 
firſt conference with the natives (as deſcribed 
in Letter I. p. 4), on the ſpot upon which 
I afterwards fixed my ſettlement. The ſtone 
building to the left was the remains of an 
old ſtore-houſe built by my predeceſſor. 

The ſecond plate is a view of the entrance 
into Sierra-Leone River, deſcribed in p. 22. 

The third” plate is a view of the high 
land on the ſouth ſhore of Sierra-Leone 
River, taken from Leopard's Ifland, which 
forms the outer point on the north fide of 
the river, with a diſtant view of the Ifland 
of Bananas. See page 23. 

The fourth plate is a view of Sterra-Leone 
River and the north ſhore (called by the na- 
tives the Bullam ſhore), taken from St. 
George's Hill, where the free black ſettle- 


ment was made in 1787. See p. 23. 
The 


1 

The fifth plate is a view of the eaſt end 
of the Iſland of Bananas. See p. 84. In 
the dry ſeaſon ſhips anchor on the ſouth fide 
of the iſland, where the veſſels maſts appear 
over the land, but in the rainy ſeaſon they 
anchor on the north fide, and off the eaſt 
end, as ſhewn in the view. The beſt water 
is found on the north fide, flowing from a 
ſpring in the rocks into a natural baſon, 
which 1s always covered with ſhrubs that 
keep it cool and refreſhing, and from thence 
it runs over the beach into the ſea. 

The fixth plate is a view of Ya Ma 
Cooba's Town, ſituated in the bottom of 
White Man's Bay, in Sierra-Leone River, 
and nearly adjoining my factory. See p. 113. 
The country ax ſtuck into tlſe ſtump of a 
tree, and the white rag flying from the end 
of the pole ſet upright in the ground, are a 
repreſentation of ſome of the offerings or 
charms uſed by the natives: the wooden 
mortars, and the peſtles lying on the 
ground, are uſed for beating rice; and the 
drum is what they uſe in their Cullungees. 
Ya Ma Cooba is conſidered as the queen, or 
head woman, of the few inhabitants reſident 
in the bay. 


Plate 


1 
Plate VII. No 1. Is a repreſentation of the 


banjon, or African guitar, ſee p. 105. The 
body and neck of this inſtrument are made of 
hard wood, which they highly poliſh and cu- 
riouſly carve; it is hollowed in the infide, and 
the top covered over with a ſheep or goat ſkin, 
dreſſed like parchment, which is drawn very 
tight, and faſtened with pegs on each fide : 
the ſtrings are made of the hairs of an ele- 
phant's tail, and the dried gut of a fmall 
deer, and are faſtened to the neck of the in- 
ſtrument: a ſmall piece of wood is fixed up- 
night in the centre to extend and tighten the 
ſtrings, which is confined in its place by the 
twiſted cord at the end. It is played upon 
with the fingers, and the ſounds proceeding 
from it are ſoft and ſweet, though they have 
no kind of notes or variation of tune. 

Reference A, A, A, is the body of the in- 
ſtrument. 

5, ö, The neck which fixes into the body 
at K. 

d, 4, The edge of the covering drawn 
over and faſtened to the ſide with pegs. 

No 2. Is a repreſentation of the top of the 
ſame inſtrument. X 

5 a, a, a, ay 


1 3 

4, a, a, a, Are two flat thin pieces of light 
wood laid lengthways over the top. 

4, 4, Are the ſounding holes. 

Plate VIII. Ne 3, and 4. Are two drums, 
as deſcribed in p. 105, called by the natives 
dundungee. 

Ne 5, and 6. Are a kind of cimbal, called 
by the natives ba'ba': they are made of a 
conical form out of a piece of an iron bar 
beat thin, and cloſed at the edges, except a 
ſmall part at the wide end: they are held 
between the fingers, and played upon by 
ſtriking them with a ſmall iron ring worn 
upon the little finger, and give a ſhrill 
tinkling ſound. 

No 7, and 8. Are the rings worn upon the 
little finger, 
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LETTER I. 


Sierra-Leone, Sept. 25, 1785. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I] zmzrx Ac the firſt opportunity to in- 
form you of my ſafe arrival at the place of 
my deſtination, after an agreeable paſſage 
of thirty days, in which nothing happen- 
ed ſufficiently intereſting to communicate. 
In pafling betweenthe Grand Canary and Te- 
neriffe we were fortunate in having ſuch a 

view of the Peak as is ſeldom ſeen. 
The top, then covered with ſnow, ap- 
peared far above the clouds in the pure 
regions of ether; and, from its extreme ſum- 
B mit, 
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mit, iſſued a bright flame. Round the 


baſe of the mountain, but above the culti- - - 


vated country, the clouds gathered in thick 
darkneſs, from whence iſſued ſtorms, 
thunder, and lightening, upon the plains 
below. 

Your letter of the 2oth of March did not 
reach me before my departure from Liver- 
pool, as I failed on the 22d, or I ſhould 
have fully explained to you my motives 
for going abroad. 

There is fuch a contraft, you obſerve, 
between the glory of naval victories 
and the lifeleſs ſcenes of commercial pur- 
ſuits, that it muſt be difficult to reconcile 
the mind to the ſudden tranſition. I con- 
ſeſs it is true, but it will be ſufficient for 
the preſent, at once to obſerve, that, after 
ſerving as a lieutenant during the whole of 
the late war in the Weſt Indies, and ſharing . 
I found myſelf, at the peace, under a neceſ- 
lity 
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ſity of exerting myſelf ſome way or other, 
to ſupport that appearance in life which 
might not be unworthy a Britiſh naval 
officer. In a commercial country like ours, 
in which the character of a merchant is as 
reſpectable and as uſeful an one as any in 
the ſtate, I am free to own, it was with 
much pleaſure I turned my thoughts to 
trade. I had indeed an additional induce- 
ment to connect myſelf with gentlemen 
who traded to the coaſt of Africa, becauſe, 
having before been engaged in that com- 
merce, I thought myſelf more competent 
to undertake a fimilar employment. 

I have juſt finiſhed my negociations with 
the natives for a convenient ſituation to 
erect ſtores and workmen's houſes. The 
fame place was purchaſed by a former 

agent to the ſame company by which I 
- am employed, whom the natives murdered 
in a moſt horrid manner; fince which time 
B 2 (about 


4 nn 
(about fourteen years ago) not @ white man 
bas dared to put bis foot on ſhore: and, prior 
to that period, they had deſtroyed the crews 
of ſeveral veſſels, and plundered their car- 
goes. It was with ſome difficulty I could 
prevail on the natives who refided in the 
bay to meet me; they were apprehenfive I 
ſhould take vengeance upon them for their 
former cruelty, a ſentiment congenial to 
their diſpoſition ; as they imagine it indi- 
cates cowardice and want of fpirit to let 
the enemy eſcape when an opportunity 
of revenge preſents itſelf. I however took 
every means to infpire them with conft- 
dence, and fo far ſucceeded, that I con- 
vened an aſſembly of the king and neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and of all the inhabitants of 
every denomination, Image to yourſelf 
the ſhore of a little ſandy bay covered 
with black men, women, and children. 
Under the ſhade of a tree fat the king in 
an arm-chair, dreſſed in a ſuit of blue filk, 
trimmed 
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trimmed with filver lace with a laced hat 
and ruffled ſhirt, and ſhoes and ſtockings. 
On each fide fat his principal people, and be- 
hind him two or three of his wives. 
I began by informing them that all paſt 
acts ſhould be buricd in oblivion; that, not- 
withſtanding the very bad character they 
had, I hoped the conſequences of their for- 
mer crimes, which they had ſeverely felt 
in the loſs of their trade, would, in future, 
make them behave better. I pointed out 
to them the condition which thoſe men 
had fallen into who had been the chief 
promoters of their former cruelties; that 
though they got immenſe ſpoil, yet nothing 
now remained of it; and that they were 
puniſhed and deſpiſed both by God and 
man. I ſtated to them that, by their own 
laws, they were bound to protect the 
ſtranger from inſult and oppreſſion; and 
that all white men were ſtrangers in their 
land: and although the place we were 
B ; then 
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then fitting upon was the property of my 
employers, yet, to avoid a retroſpect of 
the paſt, I would again purchaſe it. I ex- 
patiated pretty largely on the power I was 
capable of exerting, ſhould they attempt 
to deſtroy my property or people; but that 
I wiſhed to live in peace and amity; and 
gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that they 
might at all times rely upon my word. That 
if ever they found me guilty of an untruth, 
I would forfeit every claim to their confi- 
dence; and concluded by making a hole in 
the ground, and faying in this grave I bury 
all paft anĩmoſities, whoever opens it ſhall be 
ſ-hjeR to a palaver. Ta, ab, ya, ob'fafee, (a 
term of approbation) reſounded from every 
quarter, and echoed from the ſurrounding 
hills. The king and myſelf filled up the 
hole, which ceremony put an end to our 
aſſembly. 
In the evening they brought an old man 
to me bound, and much bruiſed with the 
blows 
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blows he had received about the head and 
face: I inquired for what reaſon they brought 
him to me? they anſwered ©* The king order- 
ed us to offer him to you provided yop will 
promiſe never to ſuffer him to return onſhore. 
It is this man who has bewitched us, and 
who is the cauſe of all the injury we have 
formerly done to white men; if you do not 
take him he cannot be permitted to return 
to land.” I declined the preſent for various 
reaſons; but had I conceived the leaſt idea 
of the intended fate of the poor unhappy 
victim, I ſhould have conſidered it as a 
moſt fortunate event in my life, in pre- 
ſerving him from the horrid cruelty of his 
ſaperſtitious countrymen. 

The canoe in which they brought the 
man put off from my veſſel, and hovered in 
the bay till the fun was ſet; they then tied 
a ſtone to the neck of the unfortunate 
wretch and plunged him into the ſea; 
where, in all probability, be, in @ few mo- 

—_ ments, 
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ments, found a living ſepulchre in the bowels 
of a ſhark, which abound very much in 
the river of Sierra-Leone. 

I ſhall conclude this letter with an afſu- 
rance, that I ſhall not be unmindful of my 
promiſe to tranſmit you ſuch information 
concerning the cuſtoms and particular cere- 
monies of the natives of the country, and 
the nature of the African trade, as I can col- 
let from my own obſervations, or upon 
fuch authority as I can depend. 


I am, 


Dear Sir, &c. 


rern 


Sierra-Leone, Feb. 20, 1786. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

'T rover I have not hitherto had it in my 
power to collect much information con- 
cerning the manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the 
natives of this country, yet, ſuch as I am 
enabled to give you, I ſhail :rvm time to 
time take real pleaſure in deicribiug, as it is 
the only means I have now in my power of 
teſtifying my friendſhip and eſteem. 

That you may the better underſtand any 
future accounts I may fend you, I think it 
firſt neceſſary to give you a ſhort geographi- 
cal deſcription of the country in general; I 
mean ſuch an extent of it only to which 
our connexions in trade reach, with a map 


of the ſea coaſt, pointing out the outlines of 


the 
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the coaſt and the principal rivers, and fitu- 
ations of the iſlands contiguous to the con- 
tinent. | 

The fea coaſt from the river Rionoonas, 
which is the northern boundary to Cape St. 
Ann, and which makes the ſouth ſide of the 
bay of Sherbro, is an extent of ſixty-five 
leagues, ſtretching nearly north and ſouth, 
and is indented with many rivers and 
creeks; ſeveral of which are navigable for 
veſſels of burthen, and all of them for ſmall 
craft. 

The river Rionoonas is very broad, and 
rapid at its entrance into the ſea. Its pre- 
ſent name, as well as the names of moſt 
of the other rivers, owe their origin to the 
Portugueſe, who formed very extenſive ſet- 
tlements ſoon after their diſcovery of Africa. 
Part of their deſcendants remained here fo 
late as the beginning of the preſent century; 
and veſtiges of their fort, and ſome other 
buildings, are ſtill to be ſeen about thirty- 


five 
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five miles up the river. The tradition of 
the country ſays the Portugueſe were 
driven from their ſettlements on this river, 
for having frequently endeavoured to ſub- 
jugate the ſtates round them; and to make 
all the natives without diſtinction their ſlaves, 
by bridling the country with forts; a mea- 
ſure which they have fully carried into 
effect at their principal ſettlement of Baſ- 
ſou, near Gambia. This river was former- 
ly a place of great trade for flaves and 
ivory, but the flave merchants now take a 
different route. Ivory is ſtill purchaſed in 
conſiderable quantities. — The natives are 
called Nalloes, and are very ingenious in 
fabricating votton cloths, which they ſell to 
their mere ſouthern neighbours. —The ſea- 
coaſt of this country is every where, till 
you reach Sierra-Leone, low; and in moſt 
parts ſwampy and interſected with creeks, 
which generally connect the adjoining rivers, 
and form an excellent inland navigation. 

At 


At unequal diſtances from five to twenty 


they alſo raiſe vaſt quantities of poultry. 
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miles, in a right line from the ſea, the coun- 
try riſes gradually, and beyond that diſtance, 
in many places, towers into high hills and 
lofty mountains, which, after a tornado, 
when the air is pure, may be ſeen twenty 
or twenty-five leagues at ſea. 

From Rionoonas to the Ca is 
about five leagues ſouth eaſt: this river is 
broad and deep within, but the entrances 
are all ſhallow, formed by little iſlands, 
fimilar to the mouths of the Ganges. The 
inhabitants are called Bagoes, and are very 
induſtrious in planting rice, making cloths, 
falt, and in fiſhing, and trading for ivory; 


From Cappatches to Cape Verges, which 
is a low point ſtretching out into the ſea, 
is S. S. E. two leagues; from thence to the 
river Riopongeos, which is S. S. E. five 
leagues. The coaſt is formed of a number 


of ſmall iſlands called Caxa Iflands—the 
- habi 
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inhabitants are Nalloes and Bagoes, and 
employ themſelves in a fimilar manner to 
thoſe I have juſt deſcribed. | 

The river Riopongeos, though not equal 
to the Rionoonas in ſize, is yet one of the 
principal rivers for trade in this part of 
Africa; and, like the latter, has many large 
extenſive branches, where European and 
native traders are ſettled. And it is worthy 
of remark, that the ſame black merchants 
who viſit Gambia come likewiſe to this 
—_— 

The natives are originally Suzeées, but 
the principal people call themſelves Portu- 
gueſe, claiming their deſcent from the colo- 
niſts of that nation who were formerly 
| ſettled here, though they do not retain the 
ſmalleſt trace of European extraction; but 
having had a white man once in the family, 
is ſufficient to give them the appellation. 
They alſo profeſs the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion; and are viſited once or twice a year 


by 
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by a prieſt from the Portugueſe ſettlement 

at Baſſou, who baptizes their children, and 
receives their confeſſion of faith according 
to his dictates; yet the moſt enlightened of 
them are merely nominal Chriſtians. Their 
religion principally conſiſts in repeating a 
Pater Noſter, or an Ave Maria, and in wear- 
ing a large ſtring of beads round their neck, 


with a croſs, or crucifix, ſuſpended. In 


every other reſpect they follow the cuſtoms 
and ceremonies of their pagan countrymen ; 
but generally exceed them in treachery and 
revenge. The black merchants who bring 
ſlaves and ivory down to this river, and the 
adjoining one of Dembia, bring allo large 
herds of cattle, goats, and ſheep, which 
form an article of traffic with the neigh- 
bouring countries. The natives are alſo in- 
duſtrious in cultivating rice, ard in making 
an inferior kind of cloth, mats, and falt. 
From the Riopongeos to Dembia river is 
ſouth- eaſt about eight leagues, where there is 


a conſiderable 
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a confiderable trade; the natives are called 
Coobe Bagoes, which is only a diſcriminating 
appellation, fimilar to our counties. From 
thence to Dania river is ſouth-eaſt four or five 
miles, where there is at preſent little trade; 
the inhabitants are Bagoes, and, like their 
neighbours at Dembia and the Riopongeos, 
are induſtrious in fiſhing, in cultivating rice, 
and making coarſe cloths, mats, and falt. 
From Dania the land juts out fouth-weſt fix 
or ſeven miles to Tomba Point. Weſt from 
Tomba about three miles lie the Ifles de 
Loſs, which are ſeven in number, three 
of which only are inhabited, the reſt are 
little more than rocks, on the moſt eaſtern 
of which are our town and factory. Theſe 
iſlands, by being detached from the main, 
are extremely pleaſant, and in general 
healthy; the largeſt, which is the weſtern- 
moſt, is almoſt ſemicircular, riſing on both 
fides from the ſea by a gentle aſcent to a 
moderate height, covered with good timber 
trees; 
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trees; and furrounded on all fides, except to 
the north-caft, by a rocky ſhore. The fac- 
tory iſland lies almoſt north and ſouth, with 
a high wood-crown'd hill at each end; 
which when firſt ſeen from ſea, makes it 
appear like two iſlands. The road for 
ſhipping is on the eaſt fide; and, during 
the dry ſeaſon, is extremely ſafe, and plea- 
ſant; but in the tornado and rainy ſeaſon 
there is no ſecurity except in the good- 
neſs of your anchors and cables. The 
iſlands are called by the natives Forotima, 
which fignifies White Man's Land; and were 
not inhabited forty years ago, except by one 
ſingle Bagoe family; but are now over- 
ſtocked with a mixture of Bagoes, run away 
Suzee, and Mandingo flaves. 

To the ſouthward of Tomba the land 
recedes to the eaſtward, and forms a deep 
bay between it, and a point called Matacong, 
which lies ſouth-eaſt eight leagues from the 
Illes de Loſs. In the bottom of this bay are 
Ws the 
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rivers Quia, Porte, and Burria; the former 
is a very conſiderable place of trade, and has 
many large towns on the different branches 
of the river, in moſt of which are ſeveral 
European refidents. The chief trade of 
the latter is rice. The natives are Suzecs, 
induſtrious in cultivating rice, and aſſiduous 
in trade. 

To the ſouthward of Matacong runs Kiſ- 
ſey river, which is large and deep, into 
from Bierraree and Kiangeſa, which, as well 
as Kiſſey, are conſiderable places of trade, 
and the chief towns of the Mandingoes.— 
Sama river lies two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Kifley, and is alfa a place of trade, 
having ſeveral confiderable towns upon its 
banks.—About fix leagues ſouth of Sama 
are the great and little Scarcies rivers, be- 
tween which and Kiſſey river is the Man- 
dingo country: che natives are Mahomedans, 
and as zealous promoters of their religion 

C 28 
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as even Mahomed himſelf could wiſh.— 
They cultivate great quantities of rice, but 
are too lazy and too proud to attend to 
trade, except when in want of what cannot 
be acquired without it. The Scarcies are both 
rivers of great trade for ſlaves, rice, and 
camwood, and for the fruit cola, which 
they fell to the Portugueſe traders from 
Baſſou. f 
The natives on the lower parts of the 
river, and between it and Sierra-Leone, are 
Bullams; but higher up, and on the north 
fide, are Timmanies.—The ravages of time, 
and the encroachments of the ocean are no 
where more ſtrongly marked than along 
this coaſt. Off the mouth of the Scarcies 
river were many conſiderable iſlands nearly 
adjoining to the continent, well remembered 
by ſeveral old men now living, which are 
now entirely overflowed by the ſea, and 
form a ſand bank to the diſtance of three or 
four miles from the ſhore, upon which 
there 
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there is about two fathom water. The 
bank which is called the middle ground in 
Sierra-Leone river was, by the tradition of 
the natives, formerly joined to the Bullam 
ſhore; and I had myſelf an opportunity of 
obſerving that, in one rainy ſeaſon, near a 
quarter of a mile of the weſt end of the 
north-weſt Turtle iſland, in the bay of 
Sherbro', was waſhed away, and that the 
iſland increaſed by an accumulation of fand 
in an equal or greater proportion at the 
other end: the natives informed me this was 
the caſe with all the reft. Indeed it ap- 
pears to me that they were originally not 
only all joined in one, but that they alfo 
were united with the neighbouring iſland of 
St. Ann; and, that thus united, they pro- 
It is, however, highly probable that 
their ſeparation has been occaſioned by the 
impetuoſity and inceſſant attack of the waves 
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of the great weſtern ocean, urged forward 

by the trade wind upon a flat ſhore. 
The moſl extraordinary circumſtance of 
this kind is at the river Gallienas The 
Portugueſe had formerly a colony there, and 
erected a fort at the entrance of the river. 
The ſpot on which the fort ſtood has now 
ſeven fathom water over it, and is diſtant 
fix miles from the ſhore, to which the water 
ſhoals gradually. Ships frequently loſe their 
anchors upon it, or bring up fragments of 
the old walls. 
From the Scarcies to Sierra-Leone river is 
fouth three leagues. This noble river is at 
leaſt two leagues wide at its entrance, and 
has a ſafe and deep channel for ſhips of any 
burthen, and affords excellent anchorage 
at all ſeaſons. It continues nearly the ſame 
breadth for fix or ſeven miles, and then 
divides into two branches; one of which 
contains Bance iſland, and runs to two 
principal places of trade for flaves and 
camwood, 
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camwood, called Rokelle and Port Logo; 
the other branch is called Bunch river, in 
which is Gambia iſland, where the French 
have a fort and factory. On the north 
fide of Sierra-Leone river the land is low 
and level, and produces great quantities of 
rice; the cultivation of which, and the 
making of ſalt, are the chief occupations 
of the natives, who, on both fides, are called 
Bullams ; but on the ſouth fide it riſes into 
hills, which, forming one upon the other, 
towers into lofty mountains crowned with 
perpetual verdure. From the foot of theſe 
hills points of land project into the ſea, which 
form excellent bays for ſhipping and craft, and 
convenient places for hauling the ſeine. — 
The vallies near the ſea are inhabited; but 
few or any of the natives refide in the 
interior part of the mountainous country; 
which, if properly cleared and cultivated, 
would, in my opinion, be equal in ſalubrity, 
and ſuperior in productions, to any of the 
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Weſt India 2 coming in from 
the fea in the dry ſeaſon few proſpects can 
exceed the entrance into Sierra-Leone river. 
Before you is the high land of Sierra» 
Leone rifing from the Cape with the moſt 
apparent gentle aſcent. Perpetual verdure 
reigns over the whole extent, and the va- 
riegated foliage of the different trees, with 
the ſhades cauſed by the projecting hills 
and unequal ſummits, add greatly to the 
beauty of the icene. 

The ſlopes of the leſſer hills have the ap- 
pearance of 2 high degree of cultivation, arifing 
from the tracts of land, which had been 
cultivated for two or three preceding years, 
but were now covered with thick underwood 
and rank weeds, that, at a diſtance, give it the 
appearance of paſture or pleaſure grounds; 
particularly as large ſingle trees, for which 
the natives have a veneration, are left 
ſtanding in different places, while the 
newly 
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newly cleared ground has the appearance 
of ſtubble or ploughed land. 
guiſhed by their projection into the ſea, and 
by ſome remarkable trees, is a fine ſemi- 
circular bay, with a white ſandy beach, 
edged with a beautiful grove of palms.— 
To the right is a diſtant view of the Bana- 
na's iſle, and on the left is the Bullam 
ſhore, ſkirted with a white fandy beach, 
and decorated with clumps of palms and 
lofty trees. Several red cliffs are alſo diſ- 
covered which ſerve to break the line of 
uniformity; while, higher up the river, as 
far as the eye can reach, the trees ſeem to 
float upon the waving ſurface of the water; 
or, to a lively imagination, may appear like 
a fleet of ſhips. 

The natives at and about Sierra-Leone 
are not remarkable for their induſtry or 
their honeſty; they cultivate little more 
tice than is neceflary for their own con- 
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ſumption from ſeaſon to ſeaſon ; and, ſhould 
a crop fail, they are frequently reduced 8 
great diſtreſs. Immoderately fond of liquor 
they part with every thing they are poſſeſſed 
of to acquire it; and when thoite means fail 
| they purſue the ſame which idle drunkards 
1 do in every part of the world, rob and 
plunder their neighbours; for few apply 
themſelves to trade, 

x From Cape Sierra-Leone to Falſe Cape 
is ſouth two leagues; from thence to the 
| pleaſant iſland of Banana's is fouth fix 
leagues ; you then enter the great bay of 
Sherbro', which is formed by Cape Shelling 
and Cape St. Ann. Several large rivers empty 
themſelves into this bay, which are marked 
in the chart, and which are places of great 
trade for flaves, camwood, and rice. The 
natives throughout Sherbro', as well as in 
the iſlands, are called Bullams, and are in- 
duſtrious in trade and agriculture; and par- 


ticularly famous for a manufactory of mat- 


ting, 
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ting, extremely beautiful, and made of 
ſtained graſs. 

The Turtle iſlands are fituated on the 
ſouth fide, and the Plantains on the north 
fide of this bay, and were formerly the re- 
ſidence of eminent white and native traders, 
Having conducted you fo far I ſhall cloſe 
this long epiſtle, 


And am, 
With the utmoſt eſteem, 


Yours, &c. &c. 


% 


inhabit it; 1 ſhall in this deſcribe to you 
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Sierra-Leone, June 10, 1786. 


DEAR SIR, 
Is my laſt I gave you a deſcription of the 
ſea coaſt of this country, pointing out to 
you the names of the different nations who 


the climate and ſeaſons. 

Cape St. Ann lies in latitude 70 12. north; 
Cape Sierra-Leone in 8* 12” north; the 
Illes de Loſs in 9* 20”; and the river Rio- 
noonas 10* 21, and about 12 degrees or 
48 minutes difference in time to the weſt- 
ward of London.—An abſtract from my 
journal for the years 1785 and 1786 will, I 
conceive, give you a more complete idea of 

the 
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the ſeaſons and temperature of the clime 
than I could otherwiſe convey. 

Fanuary.—About the middle of this 
month we had three or four days rainy 
weather, blowing hard from the ſouth-weſt, 
with thunder and lightning. The reſt of 
the month moderate and variable, land and 
ſea breezes, with pleaſant weather; thermo- 
meter in the ſhade; morning 75*, noon 85?, 
evening 80, but expoſed to the meridian 
ſan from o to 100. 

February. Tolerable pleaſant weather 
the whole of this month, with almoft 
conſtant and regular fea and land breezes; 
the latter commencing about three in the 
morning and ending about ten, or ſhifting - 
round to the north-weſt, which in the courſe 
of the day veered to the weſt or ſouth-weſt. 
At this ſeaſon the evenings and mornings. 
are extremely pleaſant; but it is very un- 
wholeſome to be out. long after the ſun is 
ſet or before it has riſen, the dews being 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly copious and penetrating. The 
thermometer generally at the fame height as 
in the laſt month. 

March. The firſt of this month it rained 
very hard, with light ſoutherly and variable 
winds; the two following days had a ftrong 
land wind and thick fog, attended with a 
dry ſharp air. It continued heavy weather 
from the horizon about 20% upwards, and 
clear and bright in the zenith the remainder 
of the month, with moderate land and fea 
breezes from north-weſt to weſt and ſouth- 
weſt ; thermometer during the day in the 
| ſhade from 80? to go?. 

April. —Some rain about the middle of 
this month, with cloſe cloudy weather and 
ſoutherly wind; the middle and latter parts 
clear and pleaſant ; the mornings generally 
calm, or light airs from the north-weſt, 
which veered to the weſt or ſouth-weſt in 
the evening; thermometer in the ſhade from 
$0® to 86*. 


May. 
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May. — Heavy rain the firſt three nights 
of this month; all the remainder fair and 
clear, with regular ſea breezes from north- 
weſt to ſouth-weſt every day. Cloſe in 
ſhore, and in the little bays light airs are 
felt off the land from midnight till nine or 
ten next morning. Thermometer in the 
ſhade as before, expoſed 95˙ to 100%. 

June. The beginning of this month fair 
and pleaſant weather: about the 83th it 
began to blow and rain from the north- 
ward; on the 13th had the firſt tornado; 
the remainder of the month frequent and 
heavy rain and ſoutherly wind from ſouth- 
caſt to ſouth-weſt. The air raw, moiſt, and 
cold ; the thermometer frequently falling to 
72, and on the ſun's breaking out riſing 
to 85* and go?. 

Juhy.— During the whole of this month 
frequent and heavy rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and violent tornados ; the wind vari- 
able, 
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able, but chiefly from the northward; fre- 


quently blowing hard for two or three days 
together from the north-weſt. Thermo- 
meter variable as in laſt month. 


Auguſt. — Much rain, but chiefly from 
evening till morning, with ſtrong ſoutherly 
winds all this month, and dark diſagreeable 
weather. Thermometer generally high, 
from 80® to 900. 

September.—Frequent ſhowers, but little 
heavy rain during this month. In the firſt 
part the wind was light and variable, with 
frequent calms, cloſe, hot, ſultry weather, 
and much thunder and lightning. Ther- 
mometer high as in Auguſt. — Towards the 
middle and latter part had generally mode- 
rate land and fea breezes; and from the 
18th had at leaſt one tornado every twenty- 
four hours, which are always attended with 
violent guſts of wind, thunder, lightning, 
and exceſſive rain; but which greatly purify 
the 
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Thermometer from 80% to 8 5 


October —From the iſt to the 1oth of 
this month light variable winds all round 
the compaſs, with frequent calms, thunder 
and lightning, and very cloſe ſultry weather, 
the clouds lowering very ncar the earth; and 
the weight of the atmoſphere ſenſibly af- 
fecting both the mind and body of the 

Europeans and natives. From the 1oth to 
| the 21ſt had a heavy tornado every day, 
with ſtrong land winds in the mornings 
from the E. S. E. to E. N. E. which, to- 
wards ten o'clock, veered to the north and 
north-weſt, and about noon to the weſt 
and ſouth-weſt. The reſt of the month 
had variable land and ſea breezes, with 
frequent rain in the night, attended with 
thunder and lightning, and in general very 
hot, the thermometer ſeldom falling below 
80* even in the night. 

Nevember. 
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November. — Early in this month the 
ſmokes began, which are noiſome exhala- 
tions attracted from the earth by the power- 
ful heat of the fun, and have the appearance 
of the ſteam arifing from large breweries, 
covering the whole face of Nature: the 
weather at the fame time is extremely hot, 
ſultry, cloſe, and oppreflive ; and cauſes ſuch 


| an extreme laſſitude, debility, and violent 


perſpiration, that the whole body feels, as it 
were, diflolving.— This is the moſt fickly 
ſeaſon of the year; and even the natives 
themſelves are not exempt from its baneful 
influence. Fires and bark are the beſt pre- 
ſervatives. — Strong land winds are frequent 
during the ſmokes. Towards the latter end 
of the month we had moderate and variable 


land and ſea breezes, with hazy weather, 
frequent thunder and lightning, and an 
appearance of ſqualls or tornados from every 
quarter of the compaſs, We had only three 
tornados 
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tornados this month, but one ſo late as the 
29th, which is rather uncommon. 
December. Till the roth the weather 
continued as in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding month; from the 1oth to the 18th 
an almoſt continued gale from the north- 
eaſt, and the fog or ſmoke fo thick as to be 
totally impenetrable to the fun's meridian 
rays. During this period the air, raw, moiſt, 
and cold, is attended with the moſt perni- 
cious effects on the human body, totally 
checking the perſpirition, and cauſing a dry 
and chapt hard ſkin; and occaſions alſo 
colds, fevers, and agues.—The birds and 
beaſts ſeem to droop under its influence; 
no melody is heard in the woods, even the 
dove is filent: it has the ſame effect on the 
earth as the froſt in Europe, and cauſes all 
kind of woods to ſhrink in a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing manner. The thermometer ſeldom 
rifing above 75. Theſe winds are, by ſome 
writers, called Haramatans, aad are frequent 
D along 
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along the African coaſt from December to 
March, but generally without the fog. The 
remainder of the month had little wind, 
chiefly from the north and north-weſt, with 
hazy and very hot weather; the thermome- 
ter in the ſhade at noon about 8 g, expoſed 
to the fun from 10 5 to 110. 
The diſtinction of ſeaſons here is between 
the rains and drys, and I think the moſt 
natural di viſion of them compared with 
our own is as follows: December, January, 


February, March, April, May, the ſpring 
and fummer, or dry ſeaſon: June, July, 


Auguſt, September, October, November, the 
winter and autumn, or rains and tornado 
ſeaſon. The tornados generally begin early 
in June, and continue till the middle or 
latter end of July: they commence again 
about the middle or beginning of October, 
and continue till the latter end of Novem- 


ber. A remarkable circumſtance attending 
them is, that they always happen at or 
| about 
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about the time of high or low water; from 
which it perhaps may appear they are in- 
fluenced by the ſame powers that cauſe the 
flux and reflux of the ſea. 

From the foregoing account you will 
naturally conceive a very unfavourable idea 
of the climate; but the rains this year have 
been much more ſevere and longer than 
they generally are; neither have the dry 
months been ſo invariably fine as they com- 
monly are. muſt alſo obſerve that my 
reſidence, where I made my remarks, was at 
Sierra-Leone, and where the rains are al- 
ways more ſevere than they are any where 
along the coaſt, occafioned by the high 
wood-crown'd mountains; and though we 
have, from the ſame cauſe frequent ſhowers 
in the dry ſeaſon, they are ſeldom felt from 
December to March, or April, a league from 
the coaſt. 
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Sierra-Leone, July 29, 1795. 
NY DEAR SIR, 


T nors you have received my former let- 
ters, in which I endeavoured to give you 
fuch a geographical and meteorological ac- 
count of this country as my obſervations 
furniſhed; 1 ſhall now proceed to deſcribe 
the appearance of the country and its natu- 
ral hiſtory. 
Tube ſea coaft, except the peninſula of 
Sierra-Leone, which is very high and moun- 
tainous, is generally a low ſwamp covered 
with very lofty ſtraight mangroves, and in- 
terſected with innumerable little creeks. 
As you approach the habitable and culti- 
| vated 
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vated part of the country, you find a boggy 
plain covered with a thin ſward, on which 
grow a few ſtraggling ſtunted trees of the 
ebony kind, without any fort of under- 
wood. 'Theſe plains are overflowed by the 
ſea twice a year, at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, and depoſit a mud from which 
the natives extract ſalt by a fimple proceſs. 
When the cruſt of mud left by the inunda- 
tion is ſufficiently hardened by the fun's 
heat, they collect it together; it is then diſ- 
ſolved in water in large earthen pots: when 
the water is ſufficiently ſaturated with ſalt 
it is boiled in ſhallow braſs pans, and yields 
an excellent falt, which, although not ſo 
white as that procured from ſea water only, 
by the fame method of boiling, is preferred 
to it by the natives. Where their ſalt plains 
are extenſive they employ their flaves, dur- 
ing the dry weather, in collecting the mud, 
leaving a few old ones to boil it during the 
rainy ſeaſon. 


Dy The 
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The foil varies according to the ſituation. 
In the level grounds it is a ſtrong loam or 
ſtiff clay; towards the uplands it is generally 
ſtony, but every where exceedingly fertile, 
A ſaponaceous white earth is found in ſeve- 
ral parts of the country, which is of fo very 
unEtious a nature that the natives frequently 
eat it with their rice, as it diflalves like but- 
ter; they alſo uſe it to white-waſh their 
houſes. 

The face of the country, even where it 
is cultivated, appears woody from letting it 
lie fallow fix years out of ſeven; yet, in the 
interior parts, and in ſome places near the 
ſea, there are very extenſive Sayannahs, 
where the graſs, known in the Weſt Indies 
by the name of Guinea Graſs, grows to an 
amazing height ; and feeds and conceals vaſt 
numbers of deer, buffaloes, and elephants. 
The fame graſs is uſed by the natives to 
thatch their houſes ; and at the latter end of 


38 
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the dry ſeaſon is generally ſet on fire, and 
when on fire burns with irreſiſtible fury. 
No country produces more variety of ex- 
cellent and beautiful timber fit for every 
purpoſe; but few, if any, bear the leaſt affi- 
nity or reſemblance to the woods of Europe. 
T be camwood tree is ſo very plentiful in 
the interior country about the ſources of 
the rivers, that I am informed the natives 
frequently burn it for fire-wood. And the 
tree which produces the gum copal grows 
in great abundance upon the heights of 
Sierra-Leone. | 
The palm tree, which furniſhes the natives 
with both wine and oil, flouriſhes here in 
and mountains, as well as the favannahs, 
are well ſtored with wild beaſts and game. 
Lions are faid to be on the heights of 
Sierra-Leone ; but I never yet ſaw any my- 
ſelf, nor have any perſons upon whoſe vera- 
City I could depend; but they have leopards 
D 4 in 
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in abundance, equally fierce and rapacious 
as the lion. When preſſed by hunger in 
the rainy ſeaſon, they haunt the towns and 
villages in the night, particularly towards 
the duſk of the evening, and frequently 
carry off men as well as animals. If a leo- 
pard is ſucceſsful in carrying off his prey 
undiſturbed the firſt night, he is ſure to 
make an attempt the ſucceeding one; they 
are then prepared for him, and he ſeldom 
eſcapes. — They have likewife elephants, 
buffaloes, wild hogs amazingly fierce and 
large, deer of various kinds, ſome very large 
and beautiful, others ſmall like young ante- 
lopes (the fleſh of all is very dry eating, 
and never fat): there are muſk cats, and a 
great varĩety of other animals, which the 
natives uſe for food; and monkies of fo 
many caſts and ſpecies that it would require 
a volume to deſcribe them; but there is one 
peculiarity attends them all, which is, when 
caught and kept only a few days in a houſe 

' or 
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or ſhip, and then turned looſe, they never 
return to the woods; for i is faid their old 
companions would tear them to pieces. In- 
deed I have frequently feen the wild mon- 
kies chaſe thoſe that bad been only a tew 
days caught, out of the ſkirts of the, wood, 
when they were ſearching for food. 

The Japanzees, or Chimpanzees, are alſo 
natives of this country; and, when caught 
young, become very tame and familiar; ex- 
tremely fond of clinging to thoſe they like, 
and very ſenſible of good or ill treatment. 
I have now a young one in my poſſeſſion, 
who very readily comes when calied by his 
name; but if I puſh him from me, or 
ſtrike him, or even do not regard his ad- 
vances by ſhewing him encouragement, he 
turns ſullen and ſulky; will not take the 
leaſt notice if called, or take any thing 
from me, till I put him into good hu-- 
mour.— Their appearance, when they fit, 
greatly reſembles that of an old negro, ex- 
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cept thet the hair on their heads is ſtraight 
and black like an Indian's; but their form 
is ſo amply deſcribed in Brooke's Natural 
Hiſtory, that I muſt refer you to it : how- 
ever, a few other circumſtances related of 
them may not be unentertaining They 
generally take up their abode near ſome de- 
ſerted town, where the papau tree grows in 
great abundance, of which they are very 


fond ; and build huts nearly in the form the 


natives build their houſes, which they cover 
with leaves; but this is only for the female 
and young to lie in; the male always lies 
on the outſide.— If one of them is ſhot the 
reſt immediately purſue the deſtroyer of 
their friend; and the only means to eſcape 
their vengeance is to part with your gun, 
which they directly ſeize upon with all the 
rage imaginable, tear it to pieces, and give 

over the purſuit. 
Camelions, and great variety of lizards 
and ſnakes, abound in this country: ſome 
of 
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of the latter are extremely beautiful, but 
almoſt all of them dangerous. I faw a boy 


upon the ifland of Banana's, who was bit 
by a ſmall black ſnake, about four or five 
feet long, as he was tending the goats and 
ſheep, who died within two hours after re- 
ceiving the wound. I examined it immedi- 
ately after the boy was dead, but could dif- 
cern nothing more than two little punctures 
juſt above the inſtep, but not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of inflammation. I opened a vein 
in each arm, but no blood ran from the 
wounds, although the body remained as 

ſupple as when living for ſeveral hours. 
The moſt remarkable ſnakes are the termed 
for its ſize, and the finyacki-amoofong for its 
pernicious quality. — The tennet, when full 
grown, is from fifteen to twenty feet long, 
and about three feet round; the colour of 
the back dark grey; the belly ſomething 
lighter and ſpotted. It not only feizes upon 
and deyours goats, ſheep, and hogs, but 
the 
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the wild animals, ſuch as leopards, tygers, 
and deer, are equally their prey where they 
came within their reach. The natives even 
aſſert that they are ſo large in the favan- 
nahs, in the interior country, that they will 
ſwallow a buffalo; though they are at no 
time formidable to man, except they ſhould 
find him aſleep. — The manner in which 
they take their prey is, by firſt ſeizing the 
animal with their mouth, and as their teeth 
are turned inwards, like hooks, the more it 
ſtruggles, the faſter it is held; they then 
throw their tails two or three times round 
the body of their victim, and, by a ſudden 
contraction, break every bone. This, as the 
tail will not cover the whole carcaſe, is per- 
formed by two or three operations : after 
which they make a circuit of at leaſt half a 
mile round to fee that no enemy is near, 
ble to them; for, as they are perfectly in- 
active aſter having gorged their prey, if the 
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ants ſind them in that ſituation, they ſoon 
diſpatch them by entering their mouth, ears, 
and noſe : but, if the coaſt is clear, they 
then proceed to dreſs their prey, (if I may 
be allowed the expreflion,) by beſmearing 
the whole carcaſe with an unctious kind of 
faliva ; and at the fame time by licking it 
into an oblong ſhape : after which they take 
the head into their month, and ſuck the 
whole gradually into their ftomach without 
the leaſt maſtication. When this is finiſhed 
the animal becomes as lifeleſs as a log, and 
remains ſo till the whole is digeſted ; which, 
if the prey be large, takes three or four 
days; during which time it is eaſily killed. 
I have known an inſtance of one being 
killed a few hours after he had fwal- 
lowed a large goat with kid, which was 
taken out whole and entire, except the 
bones being broken, which appeared as 
if they had gone through a mill. — They 
generally frequent the favannahs and ſkirts 

of 
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of towns; and are frequently ſeen rearing 
their heads above the graſs, which grows ten 
feet high, looking round for prey. The na- 
tives eſteem theic fleſh a great delicacy. 

The finyacki-amoofong is a very ſmall 
ſnake, ſeldom exceeding a foot long, and 
about the thickneſs of a man's little finger; 
of a pale green colour, and black ſpots. — 
This deſtructive little creature is poſſeſſed of 
the power of ejecting a very ſubtile vapour 
into the eyes of any animal that approaches 
it within the. diſtance of two or three feet, 
which inſtantly occaſions incurable blind- 
neſs, and, for eight or ten days, cauſes 
extreme pain. I have ſeen ſeveral people 
who have ſuffered from them. But the 
moſt formidable and deſtructive enemy of man 
and beaſt is the ant. Theſe creatures burſt 
forth from their neſts in innumerable my- 
riads: nothing can withſtand their ravages, 
cr turn them from their paths, but very 
large fires or deep water, 


Frequent 
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Frequent inftances are known of their 
extinguiſhing fire made to ſtop their pro- 
greſs, by their numbers, and forming bridges, 
made by the facrifice of themſelves, to croſs 
route. They frequently oblige the natives 
to deſert their habitations, and deſtroy every 
thing upon the face of the earth, and under 
the earth, to a conſiderable depth. In ſhort, 
nothing eſcapes or can withſtand their all- 
devouring rage but metals. 

The different ſpecies of them are innu- 
merable, from an inch in length to be 
ſcarcely diſcernible by the naked eye. 

Many kinds burrow in the ground; ſome 
erect their habitations of clay, in a conical 
form, upon the ſurface; and others build 
upon the branches and trunks of trees. , 

The termite, or white ant, called by the 
natives bugabug, is amply and accurately de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Smeathman. | 


There 
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There is only one kind that I ever obſerved 
to fly, and that only for a ſhort time they 
are a red ant, and generally ſwarm towards 
evening and before rain. They do not fly far, 
and ſhed their wings as foon as they alight. 
Wild geeſe and ducks, of various kinds, 
Guinea hens, pheaſants, quails, curlues, 
plovers, fnipes, parrots, and great variety of 
doves and pigeons, are found in the woods 
and on the banks of rivers ; befides an 
infinite afſemblage of other birds, chiefly 
of beautiful plumage, and whoſe notes vie 
with the feathered ſongſters of Europe. 
Their domeſtic animals are cattle, ſheep, 
goats, and fmall poultry.— Turkies, geeſe, 
and Muſcovy and common ducks, would 
thrive here extremely well, and ſoon ftock 
the country, would the natives be at the 
trouble to rear them. And it is not a little 
ſurpriſing that the Guinea fowls, which are 
real natives of the country, and are ſoon 
domeſticated, ſhould be neglected by them; 


for 
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for it is never ſeen tame but in poſſeſſion of 
the Whites, or of thoſe who adopt their 
manners. 

The ſeas, rivers, and creeks, abound in 
great variety of moſt excellent fiſh. The 
manatie, or ſea cow, is frequently taken in 
the rivers; they have alſo three kinds of 
freſh - water, and three of ſea- turtle; be- 
ſides ſeveral kinds of land tortoiſes, and great 
abundance of excellent oyſters, which grow 
upon rocks, mud banks, and on the roots 
of mangroves; and are denominated mud, 
rock, or mangrove oyſters, from the place 
in which they are taken. They all are formed 
in bunches, and not fingle as ours. | 

Prawns, ſhrimps, and crayfiſh, are in 
great plenty and perfection; and ſeveral 
others, which ſerve the natives for food, but 
ae unknown in England. 

Great numbers of alligators are bred in 
the creeks and rivers, which frequently carry 
off ſmall cattle, and ſometimes the perſons 
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of the natives ; yet ſuch is their ſuperſtition, 
that, when a circumſtance of that kind hap- 
pens, they attribute it to witchcraft; and are 
fo infatuated, that they will not be at the 
pains to incloſe thoſe parts of the rivers 
nually waſhing, and from whence they are 
frequently taken. There are alſo vaſt num- 
bers of large ſharks in the mouths of 
the rivers, which almoſt inſtantly ſeize 
upon any thing that falls overboard; This 
circumſtance renders bathing, even in ſhoal 
water, extremely dangerous. Yet even 
ſharks' and alligators, voracious as they are 
ſuppoſed to be, are harmleſs where they 
have not been uſed to prey upon animals. 
In the river Gallienas, where alligators 
abound as much as they are faid to do in 
the Nile, they were never known to touch 
any body; though the natives were fre- 
quently ſwimming in the river, till a ſlave ſhip 
blew up off the mouth of the river a few 
years 
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years ago. And at the Turtle iſlands, in 
the bay of Sherbro', an inſtance was never 
known of a ſhark attacking any per- 
fon, although their children are playing in 
the water all day long. This the natives 
account for by being particularly careful to 
bury their dead, and their offals, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſea- ſide that the ſharks 
cannot even ſmell them. 

The gall of the alligator is reckoned the 
moſt deadly poiſon, and in this the natives 
dip their poiſoned arrows. When an alli- 
gator is killed, the perſon who deſtroys it 
is obliged to have two witneſſes to prove he 
emptied the gall in their preſence. 

No gold is found in this country: the 
little the women wear, as ornaments, is 
brought from a very great diſtance in the 
interior parts of the country, and is found 
in lumps waſhed down by the rains from 
the mountains. Neither have they any pre- 
cious ſtones that I have yet heard of; but 
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that perhaps may be owing to their igno- 
rance of them in their native ſtate. 

The loadſtone is found in the high lands 
of Sierra-Leone ; and, from the appearance 
of ſome of the mountains, it is bighly pro- 
bable they may contain mines. 

In the interior country, ſouth of Sierra- 
Leone, they have a white iron, very mal- 
liable, of which they make knives and 
ſabres; and eſteem it preferable to European 
iron for every thing but edge tools. How 
they ſmelt and refine it from the ore, I 
never could learn. 

The beſt indigo in the world, if we 
may judge from the deep indelible blues 
the natives give their cloths, grews wild 
in every part of the country: and the Portu- 
gueſe, when ſettled here, had large indi- 
go works in ſeveral places, the ruins of 
which are ſtill remaining. They have alſo 
the art of dying ſcarlet and black in the 
moſt effectual manner. 


Cotton 
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Cotton is cultivated by the natives, but 
in no greater quantity than they can ma- 
nufacture themſelves; but, as it is an article 
that requires little trouble in the cultiva- 
tion, I have endeavoured, by encouragement, 
to induce them to propagate it to ſuch an ex- 
tent as to become an article of European 
traffic. There are ſeveral kinds of it which 
materially differ, not only in quality but 
colour : particularly three kinds—one per- 
fectly white, one of a tawny or Nankeen 
colour, and one of a pale red, or pink colour. 
Sugar canes are a native plant, and grow 
wild to a fize beyond any I ever ſaw in the 
Weſt Indies; they alſo have ſome tobac- 
co, which is not eſteemed, owing perhaps 
to their want of knowledge in the cultiva- 
tion. Rice is the chief and ſtaple produce 
of the country, and conſtitutes their princi- 
pal and almoſt only food: indeed fuch is 
their fondneſs for it, that the black ſailors, 
who, from their fituation, are ſometimes 
E 3 conſtrained 
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conſtrained to ſubſiſt a few days upon falt 
beef and biſcuit, never fail to complain that 
they have been ſo many days without food. 
Their method of cultivation, though at- 
tended with conſiderable trouble, as they 
never cultivate the ſame ground more than 
once in ſeven years, is performed in a 
very aukward and flovenly manner. After 
ſelecting a piece fit for their purpoſe, 
they cut down the trees and buſhes, 
which when dry they ſet fire to and burn, 
the aſhes ſerving for manure. The large 
old trees are always left ſtanding, ſo alſo 
are the ſtumps of the fallen ones; and the 
trunks and large branches, unconiumed by 
the fire, are ſuffered to remain as they fell, 
This is all the preparation they give the 
ground. — The frſt new moon after the 
rains are well fet in, which here is the 
latter end of July, or beginning of Auguſt, 
they ſow their rice; after it is ſown they 
ſlightly hoe it, juſt ſufficiently to cover the 
grain; 
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grain: when it is about ten or twelve inches 
high they weed it, and in about eight 
weeks it is fit to reap, This is performed 
by cutting off the ears with a knife, and 
making it into ſmall ſheaves which they 
ſtick upon the branches of the fallen trees, 
till the weather is perfectly dry; they then 
ſtack it exactly as we do our corn. When 
wanted for uſe they ſtrip off the grain by 
hand, and boil it alittle in water; it is. after- 
wards well dried, and the huſk beat off in 
a large wooden mortar; and, where pains 
are taken with it, it is equally as whate as 
Carolina rice, and every way preferable as 
an article of food. The whole manage- 
ment of the proceſs, after the rice is cut, is 
performed by the women. The ſides of 
hills are generally preferred for their rice 
plantations: and I have obſerved that the 
rice which grows on elevated or floping 
fituations, though ſmaller grain, is much 
ſweeter, and more nutritive, than the pro- 
E 4 duce 
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duce of low, moiſt, or level grounds, where 
the water lies longer on it; for, in Carolina 
and the Eaſt Indies, they overflow their rice 
grounds. This method indeed is not un- 
known in this country; for, to the north- 
ward, about the Riopongeos, they have three 
rice harveſts in the year; one crop from the 
hills, and two from the plains which they 
overflow. 

To fave labour, which the natives ſtudi- 
ouſly avoid as much as poflible, they plant 
their caſſada, or manioc, amongſt the rice 
after they have weeded it: it remains about 
four months in the ground, and is then fit for 
uſe. The young roots are very good eating 
either roaſted or boiled, and are next to 
yams as a ſubſtitute for potatoes. The 
Abbe Raynal, in his hiſtory of the Euro- 
pean ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, fays 
the manioc is twenty months in the ground 
before it attains perfection; and that it is a 
ſtrong poiſon before it has undergone the 

preparation 
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preparation neceffary to make it into bread: 
but this is by no means the caſe with the 
African manioc, as it is eaten raw with as 
much ſafety as roaſted or boiled. Indeed the 
children are very fond of it raw, as it is very 
ſweet when young. Whether the Abbe 
gives us his account of the Weſt Indian 
manoic from hear-ſay or experience I know 
not; but what he advances as the cauſe of 
the black colour of the natives of Africa is 
utterly without foundation. 
Rice, as I before obſerved, is the princi- 
pal food of the natives, although they have 
caſſada, yams, eddies, ſweet potatoes, and 
great variety of other roots and vegetables 
unknown in Europe; particularly two kinds, 
which grow upon large trees; one very much 
reſembles a ſweet potatoe in form and taſte, 
the other eats ſomething like a bean, and 
has nearly the fame ſhape, except only one 
of the kind grows in a pod, which is much 
larger than the common bean, and rounder. 

The 
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The Mollugo, or African chick- weed, which 


produces a ſmall bean, grows in ſuch quan- 
tities, that, during the rains, or after a flood 
in the country, the ſhores are covered with 
them; and vaſt bodies, of ſeveral acres in 
extent, are ſeen floating many leagues out 
at fea; and theſe alſo ſerve the natives for 


food in times of ſcarcity Indian corn and 


millet both thrive extremely well, but are 
little cultivated. 

The Malagato pepper, or grain of Para- 
diſe, is found in the woods; but it is not fo 
pungent as that which is purchaſed from 
the natives at Baſſa and the places adjacent. 
The bird and pod pepper is cultivated in great 
plenty and perfection; and there are ſeveral 
kinds of aromatic fruits, which are excel- 
lent ſubſtitutes in culinary uſes for the 
ſpices of the Eaſt. | 

Moſt of the tropical fruits known in 
the Weſt Indies abound here in the great- 
eſt - FRY particularly pine - apples, 
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oranges, and limes; which are in ſeaſon, 
but not in the ſame degree of plenty, all 
the year round. Guavas, tamarinds, aca- 
jous, or, as the Engliſh call them, caſhews, 
and cocoa-nuts, have been planted by Euro- 
peans, and thrive amazingly. The wild 
fig-tree grows to the fize of an oak ; but the 
fruit is ſmall, and generally deſtroyed by the 
ants. Nothing can exceed the luxuriancy 
of the wild vines, which bear amazing 
quantities of grapes, beautiful to the eye, 
but of an acrid taſte. If cultivated, how- 
ever, they would, no doubt, be equal to 
thoſe of Europe. Several kinds of plums 
and other fruits, cooling and grateful, are 
found in the woods, which are unknown 
either in Europe or the Weſt Indies. 


But the principal fruit, in the eſtimation of 


the natives, is the cola. Both the tree and 


fruit in external appearance very much 
reſemble the walnut. The fruit grows in 


large cluſters, which contain fix or eight 
colas. 
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colas. On the outſide it is covered with a 
thick tough rind, and a thinner white rind 
on the inſide: when this is taken off it di- 
vides into two parts, and is either of a 
purple colour or white ; but the former is 
generally preferred. Its taſte reſembles the 
Peruvian bark, and its virtues are faid to be 
the ſame. Thoſe who can procure it chew 
it at all times and at all ſeaſons. It is pre- 
ſented to gueſts at their arrival and depar- 
ture— ſent in complimentary preſents to 
chiefs — is a conſiderable article of inland 
trade, as well as with the Portugueſe from 
Bafſou', and frequently made the token of 
peace or war. It grows in the greateſt 
plenty and perfection in the river Scarcies 
and on the Bullam ſhore, oppoſite to Sierra- 
Leone. 

Caſtor nuts and many others, which pro- 
duce oil, grow ſpontaneouſly almoſt every 
where; and the leaves of the caſtor are a 

moſt 
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moſt excellent application in ſwellings and 
bruiſes. 

Water is the only beverage the natives 
drink at their meals; nor have they yet 
found the means of intoxicating themſelves 

with any thing of their own produce, 
The natives, however, of the Riopongeos 
are to be excepted; who make a ſtrong 
heady beer from a root called ningee. It is 
extremely bitter, not much unlike the beer 
made in Ruſſia and Norway. The plant is 
cultivated, and ſeems to partake of the 
nature of the aſbeſtos, in not being altered or 
_ conſumed by the action of fire.—The root, 
which is the only part uſcful, grows to the 
ſize of a man's leg, and three or four feet 
long. The preparation of it for brewing is 
as follows—They dig a ſquare hole in the 
ground; and firſt place a layer of dry man- 
grove- wood cleared of its bark, then a layer 
of the root, which has been previouſly well 
waſhed 
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waſhed and dried ; and fo proceed till the 
place is full, which they cover over very 
cloſe with ſods, leaving only a ſmall aper- 
ture at the bottom for the air and fire. 
When it is fufficiently burnt, which is 
known by the wood's being entirely con- 
ſumed, they carefully remove the ſods from 
the top, to preſerve the aſhes which they 
make uſe of, and the root is taken out, and 
again well waſhed and dried. — When 
wanted for uſe it is pounded with a heavy 
wooden mallet, and ſteeped in water till 
its virtues are extracted. The water is 
then boiled, and afterwards put into earthen 
pots to ferment. When the fermentation 
is over it is fit to drink.—The whole pro- 
ceſs takes up about three days. The root, 
when raw, is ſo extremely acrid as to exco- 
riate the mouth on the ſlighteſt touch; 
except it be caten with the aſhes of a former 
burning, which is a ſtrong alkali, 


The 
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The beer is a powerful diuretic, and 
confidered by the natives as a ſpecific in the 
venereal diſorder. 

In ſhort, my friend, Nature appears to have 
been extremely liberal, and to have poured 
forth her treaſures with an unſparing hand: 
but in moſt caſes the indolence of the 
natives prevents their reaping thoſe advan- 

tages, of which an induſtrious nation would 
poſſeſs themſelves. 

I ſhall conclude with wiſhing you every 
happineſs ; 


And am, 


Dz ar Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
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the imagination can fearcely conceive the 
monſtrous, uncouth, and ridiculous figures 

they adore. 
They acknowledge and profeſs their be- 
lief in a God, who, they ſay dwells above 
them, and made and governs all things. If 
any circumſtance of joy or diſtreſs happen 
they very cooly ſay God ſent it them (un- 
leſs they fancy it was cauſed by witchcraft); 
but without having any idea of returning 
God thanks for a benefit, or, by ſubmiſſion 
and prayer, of endeavouring to deprecate his 
wrath. They make offerings indeed to 
their devils and genii, who they ſuppoſe are 
the executive miniſters of the Deity. Their 


| devils, who they imagine reign paramount 
upon earth, are ſmall images of clay, often 
renewed and made in ſome reſemblance-of 
a man: theſe are placed at the foot of a tree, 
and a ſmall ſhed of dry leaves is conſtructed 
over them: various offerings are made to 
them of bits of cloth, pieces of broken 
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cups, plates, mugs, or glaſs bottles, brafs 
rings, beads, and ſuch articles, but I never 
obſerved any thing of value given to them; 
indeed when they want to render their 
devil propitious to any undertaking, they 
generally provide liquor ; a very ſmall liba- 
tion is made to him, and the reſt they drink 
before his altar. 

Befides theſe devils they have images of 
wood from eight to twelve inches long, 
painted black, which are their lares (houſe- 
hold gods) ; but they ſeem to pay very little 
attention to any of them, except when 
they think they ſtand in need of their aſſiſt- 
ance. 

On every accident which befalls them, 
whether trivial or important, they make an 
offering to their genii, who they imagine 
inhabit, and have power, in the air, as the 
devils have upon earth. A braſs pan faf- 
tened to the ſtump of a tree by driving a 
country axe through it—a glaſs bottle ſet 

up 
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up on the ſtump of a tree —a broken bottle 
placed upon the ground with two or three 
beads in it, covered with a bit of cloth, and 
ſurrounded with ftones—a rag laid upon 
ſmall ſticks and covered with a broken 
calabaſh—and a long ſlip of cloth, generally 
white, tied to the end of a pole and ſtuck 
upright in the ground, are the offerings 
they generally make; and ia the efficacy 
of which, for whatever purpoſe they are 
made, they have implicit faith. To remove 
one of them, even unknowingly, is a great 
offence, and ſubjects the aggreſſor to a pala- 
ver, or action in their courts of law; who, if 
he be a poor man, and the offended perſon 
be powerful, the crime is oſten oaly to be 
expiated by the loſs of liberty. Such are a 
part, for it would be impoſſible to deſcribe 
the whole, of the ceremonies of a religion, 
if it may be ſo termed, in which it is difficult 
to determine which is moſt predomicant, 
folly or ſuperſtition. 

F2 The 
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The Mandingoes who proſeſs the Maho- 
metan religion, are, in outward appearance, 
ſtrict followers of the precepts of the Alco- 
ran; nor could Mahomet himſelf have 
wiſhed for more zealous promoters of his 
law. Fully ſenſible of what importance it 
is to have the conſcience in keeping, they 
neglect no means of policy to ſpread their 
religious doQrines—where they are ſtrong 
they ule coercive meaſures; and where they 
are not in a capacity toexert thoſe means, they 
uſe every art that human ſubtilty can ſug- 
geſt, —In the villages of the tribes around 
them they erect ſchools, and teach their 
youth gratis, to read and write Arabic; 
and their miſſionaries, by temporizing with 
the prevailing follies and foibles of the dif- 
tant nations which they viſit; by aſſuming 
to themſelves the ſanity and authority of 
the ſervants of God; by abſtaining from all 
ſtrong liquors; and, above all, by pretend- 
ing to have power over every ſpecies of 
| witchcraft; 
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witchcraft; and, by their trade in making 
charms, do fo infinuate themſelves into the 
ple; that I never viſited a town in this part 
of Africa where I did not find a Mandingo 
man as prime miniſter, by the name of 
bookman, without whoſe advice. nothing 
was tranſacted. 

The religion of Mahomet was propagated 
in this country by the Arabs and Foolahs. 
Many of the Arab prieſts, or faquins travel - 
not only acroſs the country from the banks 
of the Nile, but alſo from Morocco to Abiſ- 
finia, and are ſupported by the charity of 
the nations through which they paſs. Dur- 
ing my former reſidence in the interior 
part of the Mandingo country, I ſaw ſeveral 
of them, and gained no little eſteem from 
the natives, by the alms I beſtowed upon 
thoſe travelling mendicants, who never eat 
or ſleep in a houſe during their peregrina- 
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tion. By means of theſe people, and the 
travelling black merchants, the defeat of the 
Spaniards before Gibraltar was known at 
the Riopongeos within forty days after the 
action. 

Circumciſion of male children, whether 
a religious or political inſtitution, is in ge- 


neral, but not univerſally practiſed all over 


Africa : but the circumcifion of females I 
never yet read or heard of in any country, 
but among the Suzecs and Mandingoes : 
with them both ſexes undergo the operation 
when they arrive at the age of puberty; and 
the performance of this fingular rite on the 
females is by cutting off the exterior point 
of the clitoris. The ceremonies attending 
it are very curious :—Every year during the 
dry ſeaſon, and on the firſt appearance of a 
new moon, the girls of each town who are 
judged marriageable are collected together; 
and, in the night preceding the day on 
which the ceremony takes place, are con- 
— aaded 
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ducted by the women of the village into 
the inmoſt receſſes of a wood. Grig- 
gories, or charms, are placed at every 
avenue or path which might lead to the 
conſecrated ſpot, to warn and deter the ap- 
proach of the ignorant or deſigning, during 
their confinement, which continues one 
moon and one day. They are ſeen by no 
perſon but the old woman who performed 
the operation, and who brings them their 
proviſions daily; ſhould ſhe, through fick- 
neſs, or any other cauſe, be unable to at- 
tend, the perſon who is ſubſtituted in her 
place calls out with a loud voice as ſhe ap- 
proaches, leaves the victuals at a certain 
ſpot, and retires unſeeing or unſeen; for, 
ſhould any perſon, either through accident 
or defign, break into their retirements, death 
is the puniſhment annexed. 

It is principally during their confinement 
in the wood, when the body is ſubdued by 
pain, and the mind ſoftened by the gloomy 

F 4 ſtillneſs 
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ſtillneſs of every thing around them, that 
they are taughi the religious cuſtoms and 
ſuperſtitions of their country; for, till that 
period, they are not thought capable cf un- 
derſtanding or practiſing them. When the 
time deſtined for their continuance in the 
wood is expired, which is judged {uffcient 
for the healing their wounds, they are 
brought into the town in the night, where 
they are received by all the women of the 
village, young and old, quite naked: in this 
ſlate, and in a kind of irregular proc e ſſion, 
with various inſtruments of national muſic, 
they parade the ſtreets till break of day; and 
ſhould any man be found even peeping 
during their peregrination, he would imme- 
diately ſuffer death, or pay a ſlave.— A pro- 
bation of one moon ſucceeds their releaſe 
from the wood; during which they are every 
day conducted in proceſſion, with muſic, 


and their heads and bodies covered, to 
every principal perſon's houſe in the town, 
rm before 


2 ** 
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before which they dance and ſing till they 
are preſented with ſome trifling preſent. 
At the expiration of the month they are 
releaſed from further attendance, and im- 
mediarely given to the men deſtined for 
their huſbands. 

How they came to adopt, or for what 
reaſon they practiſe, this very ſingular rite, I 
never could learn; but the women hold it 

in ſuch veneration, that to be reproached 
with the want of it, is the moſt v villifying 
term they can poſlibly uſe; and frequent 
inſtances occur of women in years ſub- 
mitting to the operation, who, though born 
in other countries, yet, coming to relide 
where it was practiſed, were expoſed to the 
reproach. ay | 

Their government and their laws ap- 
pear to have been originally of the patri- 
archal kind, where the elder of every family 


was prieſt and judge. Time, that — 
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all things, has made ſome change in 
this alſo. 

At preſent the prevailing form in theſe 
parts of Africa is a kind of mixed monarchy, 
elective, and extremely limited both in ex- 
| ternal and internal power; and very much 
| reſembles the authority of the mayor of a 
| corporation town in England ; for the word 
| ange, which the Europeans tranſlate 

king, only fignifies head man ; and he 
is always addreſſed by the title of afee, or 
father. Every ſeparate diſtri, in the 
fame nation, has a ſeparate king, ruler, 
or chief. 

The Suzee's and Mandingoes, indeed, who 
are the moſt powerful and numerous, ac- 
knowledge ſubjection to the king of the 
Foolahs, whom they repreſent as a power- 
ful prince, whoſe empire is very extenſive, 
reaching from Gambia to Cape Mount ; 

but the Bullams, Timaneys, and Bagoes, ac- 


knowledge no power ſuperior to their own. 
The 
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The neceſſary qualifications for any per- 
ſon to aſcend the throne are, a thorough 
knowledge of the local cuſtoms of the 
country; to be a good orator ; to have a 
clear underſtanding, or, as they emphati- 
cally expreſs it, to have a good head; to 
be ſober, to be at all times ready and 
attentive to hear the complaints and re- 
dreſs the grievances of the ſubject; and to 
be ſufficiently powerful in his own flaves 
and people, who live under his immediate 
protection, to enforce the obſervance and 
execution of the laws. 

Except among the Mandingoes and 
Suzees, few kings are natives of the coun- 
tries they govern. So different are their 
ideas from ours, that very few are ſolicitous 
of the honour, and competition is very 
ſeldom heard of. 

The reigning prince has the power of 
appointing a deputy, who, upon his death, 
ſucceeds to all his honours and. authority ; 

and 
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and governs, in his name, till they elect 2 
new king. If the deputy be a man of 
power and addreſs, he often takes poſſeſſion 
of the property alſo of the deceaſed king, 
and ſecures it till the new king is elected, 
who will adjudge it to the right heir. But 
it frequently happens that if the deputy is 
found equal to the taſk of governing, he is 
either confirmed in the dignity of king, or 
continues to act under the title of deputy as 
long as he lives. | 
The preſent ruler of Sierra-Leone, who is 
in fact only a deputy, has reigned in that ca- 
pacity for more than ten years; and his 
ſubjects are ſo well pleaſed with his conduct 
that they wiſh to make him king : but he 
appears to be perfectly ſatisfied in ruling 
with a ſubordinate title. —The revenue, or 
rather the emoluments of his office, ariſe 
from the preſents made him on every occa- 
| fion where his aſſiſtance or authority are 
wanted; and which are always propor- 
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tioned to the ability of the giver and the 
importance of the affair. — From a poor 
man, for inſtance, a baſket of rice, a couple 
or half a dozen fowls, or a goat, would 
be accepted; but nothing leſs than the 
value of a flave would be taken in an affair 
of conſequence. | 

The enfigns of authority of the kings of 
Sherbro are an elephant's tail carried before 
them; or, if it be ſent by a meſfſen- 
ger, it has the ſame obedience paid to it as 
to the fign manual. But I never obſerved 
any ſuch tokens of royalty among the other 
kings, except what they received from the 
whites; ſuch as a filver-headed cane, or a 
gold-laced hat. 


Though the executive power and final 


decifion of all cauſes is veſted in the king, 
yet every head, or principal man of a 
village, thinks himſelf fole lord within his 
own town. Neither can the king com- 
mand, but only intreat, except in matters 

which 
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which have been debated and determined 
upon in full council. For inſtance, I 
wanted ſome wood at a diſtance from my 
reſidence, and ſent people to cut it, the 
head man of the diſtrict prevented them 
I complained to the king; his anſwer 
(which I found to be true) was, he would 
ſend to the man to deſire him to let my 
people cut the wood; but that the place 
belonged to him, and he had no authority 
to compel him. 

The family of a deceaſed king, or head 
man, lay no claim to ſuperiority over their 
countrymen from their office, but fill that 
ſtation only in which their wealth or con- 
nexions place them ; and it very often 
happens that the fon of a deceaſed chief, 
a few days after his father's death, is ne- 
ceſſitated to hire himſelf as a gremeta, or 
failor, to an European trader, for ſubſiſtance. 
Preſent poſſeſſion is the only tenure they 
allow of in the occupying of lands. If a 
man 
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mediately take poſſeſſion, provided he is 2 
native; for they are extremely tenacious uf 
their rights, and will not ſuffer any ſtrangers 
to ſettle among them without their conſent 
and approbation. 

Their laws, handed down by tradition 
from father to ſon, are merely the local 
cuſtoms of the country ; which differ, bat 
not very effentially, in every diſtrift or 
ſtate. — All cauſes are tried by the king, 
aſſiſted by the head men, in open burrer, 
or court; and there are a ſet of men called 
Palaver talkers, (i. e. counſellors) who plead 
on both ſides.— I have known one of theſe 
men ſpeak for two hours with ſuch dig- 
nity of action, force and energy of elo- 
cution, as would do honour to an Engliſh 
orator. 
Diſputes among themſelves, when brought 
to 2 palaver, are generally decided with 
equity, according to the evidence produced; 
particularly 
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particularly if the parties are equal in power: 
and the lofing party pays all damages arid 
coſts of ſuit before he goes out of court, 
or is obliged to give good ſecurity. 

In their diſputes with white men they 
are not very rigid obſervers of juſtice ; and, 
what is ſomething fingular, if a white man 
ſhould ſucceed in his. ſuit, he reaps no other 
advantage from it than the honour of being 
in the right; as they never adjudge any re- 
compenſe to be made him on any occafion 3 
and, right or wrong, he muſt pay the 
expences. — I have often aſked them the 
reaſon of this conduct; they only anſwered, 
White men get too much money; they 
* cannot want their money.” 

All capital offences are puniſhed with either 
fine flavery, or death; but the latter is now | 
ſeldom practiſed, except among the Man- 
dingoes, who rule by the Mahometan law, 
and whoſe proceedings are always ſum- 
mary; or, in caſes of murder, when the 

friends 
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friends of the deceaſed take vengeance be- 
fore the crime has been publicly judged. 

Witcheraft is ſlavery inevitable; but poi- 
fon, adultery, or any other crime, may be 
compenſated by fine. 

The method of recovering debts appears 
to be founded upon the firſt principles of 
juriſprudence, which are generally adopted 
by all nations. o 

Debts are commonly contracted for a li- 
mited time; that is, there is ſuch a length 
of credit given. If the debtor refuſes or 
delays payment when the debt is due and 
demanded, the creditor applies to the king, 
or chief, for his aſſiſtance; who ſends to 
the debtor, defiring him to pay the debt. 
If after this notice from the king, he re- 
fuſes to pay it, or to ſatisfy his creditor, 
the latter gets the king's conſent to ſeize 
the perſon of his debtor, or any of his ſlavea 
or people. If this be found impracticable, 
by the debtor's living in another town, the 

G creditor 
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creditor ſeizes upon any perſon, who reſides 


in the fame town as the debtcr, and de- 
tains that perſon till the debt is paid, which 
the people of the town compel the debtor 
to do immediately. 

And this is not all; for when a man is 
thus deprived of his liberty for the debt of 


5 another, he inſtantly brings a palaver, or 


action, againſt the real debtor, and generally 
recovers conſiderable damages, as a com- 
penſation for the impriſonment. 

The moſt ſingular law I have yet ob- 
ſerved in Africa is what they term the 
purrah, and is peculiar to Sherbro'. This 
wile, political inſtitution is difleminated 
through the country for the purpoſe of 
putting an end to diſputes and wars, as 
the jealouſy, pride, and irritability of the 
natives are ſuch as will not ſuffer them, 
even when conſcious of being che aggreſſors, 
to make conceſſions. Any freeman, after 
a certain age, (ſuppoſed about thirty) may 
become a member of this aſſociation. On 


his 
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"his admiffion 1 into the ſociety he undergoes 
Various ceremonies, and is enjoined the 
Atridteſt ſecreſy reſpecting them, which they 
preſerve as inviolably as the free maſons in 
Europe do the myſteries of their inſtitution; 
and to which it has ſome reſemblance in 
other reſpects; particularly in having a 
grand maſter, or head purrah man, in 
every diſtrict or ſtate, and the non- admiſſidn 
of females. This law is never uſed but in 
the dernier reſort; and when it is in force, 
the crimes of witchcraft and murder are 
- puniſhable by it. 

Wen two tribes, or nations, are at war, 
and begin to be tired, or wiſh to put an 
end to it, but are too haughty and proud to 
make overtures to each other, they apply to 
the ruler of a neighbouring ſtate for his in- 
terference as a mediator: if the offer be 
accepted, he immediately ſends to the con- 
tending parties, to inform them he will act 
as umpire if they chuſe to refer their diſ- 
G 2 putes 
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pates. to him; and that if they do not 


bly, he will ſend for the purrah, as he will 
no longer look on with indifference, and 
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agree to terminate their differences amica- 


ſee thoſe who ought to be friends deſtroy 
each other and depopulate their country. 
Should they, after this meffage, prove re- 


fraQtory, the purrah is. ordered out ; and the 
tand fundamental article of the purrah law 
is, that no blood ſhall be ſhed while it is in 
force; fo that the late contending parties 
follow their ſeveral occupations without fear. 
But rencounters ſometime happen, as their 
vindictive and revengeful diſpoſition will 


ſeldom ſuffer them to let flip an opportunity 
of gratifying their thirſt of vengeance, even 
under the terror of this law. 

When the aggreſſors are known to the 
purrah, they come down in a body of forty 
or fifty men armed and diſguiſed. All per- 
fons, of every age or deſcription, fly before 
them ; and if they find any perſon out of 
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theit houſes, they put them to death, or 
diſpoſe of them in ſuch a manner that they 
are never more heard of. This is alſo the 
fate of all tranſgreſſors of the purrah law, 
when ſeized by the people of this extra- 

It is ĩmpoſſible to deſcribe the dread and 
terror this inſtitution ſtrikes into the com- 
mon people : they believe the purrah men 
are poſſeſſed of the power of the devils, and 
can do whatever miſchief they pleaſe with- 
out being affected by it themſelves. They 
take away the ſtock and provifions, or 
whatever they like, belonging to the na- 
tives, without the leaſt interruption or ſub- 
In deſcribing the cuſtoms and manners 
of diſtant nations, we are under a neceſſity 
of ufing ſuch expreſſions and phraſes as ſuit 
when perhaps there is only ten or a dozen 
combatants on each fide, is in Africa called 
G 3 a war, 
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a war. It is the fame alſo in ſpeaking of 
their chiefs, or head men, who are all dig- 
nified by the Europeans with the title 
of king. 

The vindictive and violent ſpirit of re- 
venge which every African poſſeſſes when 
he imagines he is injured or inſulted, is the 
cauſe of frequent wars among the natives. 
When a national war is agreed upon, it be- 
comes general, and every perſon of each 
party is equally obnoxious to the other; but 
their petty wars, or quarrels, only involve 
the particular town, or towns, which are 
engaged. Their expeditions are always of 
the predatory kind. To ſurprize and burn 
a village, and make a few priſoners, is the 
utmoſt extent of their ambition; they never 


attempt to meet each other in the field, but 
ſculk about in ambuſh, and laugh at the 
folly of the Europeans, when told of the 
manner in which they fight, and the num- 
bers they bring into the field; as an African 
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army ſeldom exceeds 500 men, and even 
that is conſidered as a very large one. The 
young men only go to war; but they are 
very indifferent ſoldiers, and can only be 
kept together with the hope of plunder, or 
being well ſupplied with liquor. 

They are ſometimes two or three years 
preparing and forming alliances with the 
neighbouring tribes before they make an 
attack, which is commonly done juſt at the 
commencement of the rains, when the men 
are employed in their plantations, at which 
time they are ſure of finding the towns de- 
fenceleſs. 

When two tribes, or nations are negoti- 
ating, and the final refult muſt be peace or 
war; and, when they bave made their elec- 
tion, if for war, two red cold are depoſited 
upon a ſtone at the place of meeting; if for 
peace, one white co/4 is left at the fame 
place, which is divided into two parts, each 
party take one piece, and they then meet 

G 4 cach 
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each other without fear to adjuſt the par- 
ticulars. 

The inhabitants of the ſea coaſt have al- 
moſt totally laid afide their national wea- 
pons for the ſabre and gun; but the natives 
of the inland countries ſtill uſe the ſpear, 
dart, and pciſoned arrow. 
It does not appear that the intercourſe 
which has fo long ſubſiſted between the 
Africans and Europeans has made any ma- 
terial change in their cuſtoms or manners, 
except giving them a reliſh for ſociety, and 
the enjoyment of what they conſider as the 
luxuries of life, European manufactories, 
T have endeavoured to diſcover the cauſes of 
their wars, and whether the accuſation ſo 
often made, — that the natives of Africa 
were excited to make war upon each other 
by the Europeans who traded with them 
was, or was not, founded in fact. And this, 
I am free to declare, never was the cafe in 


any inſtance which fell under my obſerva- 
tion ; 


„ 
tion: and from every account I could collect 
it never had been the caſe. 

When I firſt arrived at the Iſles de Lofs, 
I found an almoſt general war raged 
throughout the extent to which we traded. 
The Suzecs, aided by the Mandingo flaves 
who had revolted from their maſters, were 
at war with the Bagoes and Mandingoes; 
and the people of Sherbro' were at wat 
with each other. The origin of the war 
between the Suzecs and Bagoes, and theit 
allies, aroſe from a Bagoe man killing a 
native of a Suzee town, where he at that 
time reſided: he fled from their reſentment 
among his countrymen, who refuſed to de- 
liver him up to the friends of the perſon he 
had killed, agreeable to the laws of the 
country. The war in Sherbro' aroſe from 
a quarrel between two chiefs, and involved 
the whole country in their diſpute. After 
fixing my eſtabliſhment at Sierra-Leone, I 
made a trip into Sherbro', in a mediato al 
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Sierra-Leone, Nov. 20, 1786. 


DEAR SIR, 


Mr laft letter conveyed to you the beſt 
accounts I could give of the religion, laws, 
and government, of the inhabitants of this 
country ; in this I ſhall endeavour to de- 
ſcribe the perſons of the natives, and ſuch 
of their particular cuſtoms and ceremonies 
which have fallen under my own obſerva- 
tion, or which I have received from perſons 
upon whote veracity I can depend, 

It is a general remark all along the coaſt 
of Africa, that thoie nations bordering upon 
the ſea, or inhabiting iſlands, are a much 
ſtouter, better made, a braver, and more 

active 
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active people than thoſe who reſide in 
the interior parts of the country. This, 
perhaps, may be in ſome meaſure ac- 
counted for by the difference of food, thoſe 
upon the ſea-coaſt living a good deal upon 
fiſh, and breathing a more ſalubrious air. 

The Bullams, Timmaneys, and Bagoes, 
are a ſtout, active, and perſonable race; of 
a good black, ſtraight limbs, and pleafing 
features ; and rather above the middle ſize. 
The Timmaneys, in particular, are remark- 
able for an open, ingenuous countenance ; 
and many of their women are really 
handſome. 

During my refidence here I have only 
ſeen two deformed people, and their miſ- 
fortunes were occaſioned by accidents in 
their infancy. 

The Suzees are of a yellow caſt; and in 
perſon much inferior to thoſe I have juſt 
mentioned ; though they are generally 

ſtraight 
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ſtraight limbed, they have thick lips and 

The Mandingoes ſeem to be a diſtin 

race from any of the others : they are 

tall and flender, of an indifferent black 

and remarkably ſmall eyes: they wear 
their beards like the Jews in Europe. 

The Suzeés, Bullams, &c. ſhave while 
they are young ; but, when their hair begins 
to turn grey, they ſuffer their beards to 
grow; for the filver tokens of age with 
them denote wiſdom : and, indeed, ſome 
of their old men, with long white beards, 
ſeated in council, make a moſt venerable 
appearance. 

The ftriking difference between the free 
people I have deſcribed, and the appearance 
of the plantation flaye, is fo great, that I 
was never mittaken in my opinion reſpect- 


ing their ſituation even at firſt fight, 
The free man, elated by his liberty, 
walks with dignity and conſcious pride, and 
looks 
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looks with an ce of chulidiace cn at 
around — while the ſlave, on the contrary, 


oppreſſed by the conſideration of his fitua- 
tion, moves on with humble — * 
dowyn- caſt eye. 

| The perſons of the ſlaves (except ſuch 
as were born on the ſea coaſt) are generally 
leſs in ſtature, and not fo robuſt or well 
made as the native free men, and come 
from the interior part of the country. 

The Foolahs, who inhabit the country 
on the back of the nations I have de- 
ſcribed, appear to be an intermediate race 
between the Arab and the black, and very 
like the Eaſt Indian Laſcar, having long, 
ſtraight, black hair, yellow complexion, 
thin face, and long Roman noſes. They 
are ftrict followers of the Alcoran ; and, by 
their wars for the propagation of their re- 
ligion, furniſh a great number of the ſlaves 
which are fold in theſe parts, 


Valtaire, 
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Voltaire, in his preliminary diſcourſe, 
' mentions a race of people inhabiting the in- 
terior parts of Africa, whom he calls Albinos, 
and repreſents them as being of 'a milky 
white colour, and diminutive ſtature, I 
have made the moſt diligent inquiry of the 
natives, and travelling black merchants, but 
never could gain the leaſt information that 
ſuch a people exiſted. But I have ſeen 
ſeveral white negroes in different parts of 
Africa of a milky, or chalky whiteneſs, and 
white wool; but theſe do not propagate 
their likeneſs, but have black children, and 
are only confidered as Juſus nature. I re- 
member to have ſeen one of the fame kind 
in Georgia, South Carolina, and one in 
England, they were both females. 

The Suzec language ſeems to be the root 
from which the Bagoe, Bullam, and Tim- 
maney is ſprung; it is ſoft, and abounds 
with vowels and labial ſounds. The Man- 
dingo language is, as the people are, per- 

fectly 
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- feQly.different from any of the others, and 


appears to me to be a corrupt Arabic, 
though not the ſame as they teach in their 


ſchools, which they term the language of 
PIs. 

The diſpoſition of the natives is nearly 
fimilar every where, extremely indolent, 
. unleſs excited by revenge, of implacable 
tempers, full of treachery and diſſimulation, 
where they conceive the leaſt reſentment; nor 
do they ever let flip an opportunity of grati- 
fying their thirſt of vengeance when they can 
do it with impunity. To their particular 
friends indeed, they are hoſpitable and 
kind; but are addicted to pilfering, and are 
remarkable for the fickleneſs of their con- 
duct on almoſt every occaſion. 

The Mandingoes, from religious motives, 
hate a Chriſtian, and vilify thoſe Euro- 
peans who reſide among them, and whom 
they frequently ſee drinking and rioting, 
with the -appellation of dog. But when I 
formerly 
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formerly reſided among them, by purſuing 
a contrary conduct, and by being enabled 
to converſe with them on the tenets of 
their religion, I received ſuch treatment 
from them in the time of the utmoſt dif- 
treſs, when I was dangerouſly ill, as I could 
have expected only from my beſt and deareſt 
friends. | 
Their methods of falutation are various; 
when a flave approaches his maſter to pay 
him obedience he bends the right knee 
almoſt to the ground, and ſtretches out his 
ſupports with the left hand under the 
elbow. When two friends, or equals, meet, 
they put their right hand upon their breaſts 
and wiſh each other good day; and ſome- 
times embrace, or ſhake hands, and ſnap 
the finger and thumb. When a ſtranger 
comes upon a viſit to a friend, no notice is 
taken of him till he announces his viſit in 
form, which is often four or five days after 
H his 
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his arrival, during which time he is pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary for himſelf 
and people, apart from the family: the 
ſame cuſtom is obſerved by their ambaſſa- 
dors, or public meſſengers, upon buſineſs of 
importance. When the women meet upon 
viſits, they join their right hands and curtſy; 
but the young and unmarried embrace 
with the moſt ſeeming affection. When a 
ſon viſits his mother after an abſence, and 
the firſt ſalutation is over, he lies at her 
feet, and, while ſhe carefully examines his 
head for the purpoſe of deſtroying vermin, 
he relates the adventures of his journey. 
The women are exceedingly clean in 
theic perſuns, and ate ſtricily attentive to 
domeſtic duties; and none can be more 
fond or careful of their ofispiing, or make 
better nurſes. They never wean their chil- 
dren till they are able to walk, and to carry 
a calabaſh of water to their mother, which 
they inſtruct them to do as ſoon as:putiibie z 
tor, 
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for, during the time a child is at the breaſt, 
the woman is not permitted to cohabit with 
her huſband, as they ſuppoſe it would be 
prejudicial to her milk. Barrenneſs they 
dread as the greateſt reproach; and Nature 
our fair countrywomen experience in child- 
birth, as they are ſeldom confined more 
than a few hours. In their domeſtic amuſe- 
ments they in forme reſpect imitate the good 
country houſewife in England. In the even- 
ing the head wife, ſurrounded by the reſt 
of her huſband's women, and her female 
attendants, is employed in ſpinning and 
carding cotton, while one of the company 
amuſes the reſt with telling ſtories upon 
the plan of Æſop's fables: to theſe tales I 
have often liſtened with infinite pleaſure. 
They have ſeveral games of chance, at 
which the men and women play ſeparate ; 
but both ſexes are paſſionately fond of 
dancing, which they never fail to enjoy 

H 2 when 
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when they have 2 light moon and fair 
weather, from an hour after ſfan-ſer; till 
midnight. Beſides this, the birth of a child, 
or the arrival of a friend or relation, fur- 
niſhes them witly an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing their favourite amuſement of finging 
and dancing, which they term a callunyee. 
When a culhwyee is performed on any great 
occaſion, they introduce dancers dreſſed in a 
groteſque ſtyle; on their heads they wear a 
high cap made of ruſhes, ftuck round 
with feathers, and theis faces are painted 
about the eyes, noſe, and mouth, with 
chalk, or white clay, and they wear a petty- 
coat of ruſhes round their waiſt, which in 
dancing ſpreads in every direction. In 
their- hands they have pieces of flat wood, 
which they clap together, and with which 
they keep time during the dance. 
The death of a child, friend, or relation, 
adds no leſs to the enjoyment of this paſtime, 
| by performing the wha”, or cry: but, from 
the 
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the manner in which it is performed, a 
ranger to their ceremonies would rather 
term it a rejoicing. 
On the evening of the day appointed the 
friends and relations of the deceaſed aſſem- 
ble together, and proceed, by a flow and 
ſolemn movement, to an open ſpace before 
their houſes. Here they begin finging the 
praiſes of the deceaſed, and dancing to the 
muſic of a dram. In the dance they fre- 
quently vary the figure ; ſometimes forming 
one great circle round the muſic, and clap- 
ping hands at every period or repetition of 
the dance, the reſt fitting or ſtanding round 
in a circle, joining chorus and clapping 
hands as before : at other times two, three, 
or four, will dance together till they ate 
weary, and then are relieved by others; 
the reſt ſinging and clapping hands. This, 
till near daylight, without intermiſſion; but 
H 3 they 
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they frequently regale themſelves with liquor 
and tobacco. This ceremony is repeated 
three nights ſucceſſively. | 

For people of conſequence, whoſe friends 
can afford it, the cry is repeated once or 
twice a year for ſeveral years; but the 
poorer- ſort are ſometimes two or three 
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years before they can procure means to 


purchaſe rum and tobacco ſufficient ior the 
purpoſe : but whateyer time they may be 
before they are enabled to put it in excu- 
tion, it is never omitted. 

'This may be termed the public. mourn- 
ing after the death of their friends or rela- 
tions, in which both ſexes join; but there is 
alſo another kind, of a more-private nature, 
practiſed by the women only, and is pecu- 
har to the Bullams and Timmaneys only. 

The mourners wear a white linen or 
cotton cap, which is drawn over their eyes 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent their ſeeing 
any thing, except on the ground, without 
turning their heads quite up, and ſeveral 

0 ſtrings 
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round their neck and waiſt. —If married 
women, they are ſtripped of their cloth, 
and allowed to wear the tuntunged only. 

They are not fuffered to eat or drink 
with any other perſon, or cook their own 
victuals, but at meal times beat a drum and 
dance before the perſon's door who is to 
give it them; and nobody is allowed even 
to eat or drink out of the veſſels they 
make uſc of, 

The time this kind of mourning con- 
tinues is not. fixed, but regulated by the 
whim and caprice of the perſon who orders 
it, who 1s generally the mother, aunt, or 
ſome elderly relation; and is commonly 
performed by girls approaching the age of 
marriage, in order to preſerve their chaſtity; 
for ſhould any intercourſe between the 
ſexes be diſcovered, during the continuance 
of this ceremony, the woman would be- 

H 4 | came 
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Fore infamous, and the man be liable to a 
A woman alſo, when the fappoſes her 
huſband neglects her, has the privilege of 
putting his fayourite miſtreſs into mourning. 
When this, however, hagpons, eſter. « hor 
probation and a peace-offcring, to the wife, 
of a goat or fix fowls, a jar of liquor, and 
# little tobacco, to be uſed in a cyllunjee, 
reſtored to his arms. 

— this appotes no had pelicy an the 
part of the elderly wives, to preſerve ſome 
d the time the young woman i in this 
mourning, the huſband is deprived of hes 
— i i of national 
malic ; but the drum ſeems to be the prin- 
cipal inſtrument, of which they have three 
r 
| . 

pne is made of a hard wood, which w 
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lowed, the ends of it ſtopped caſe, and a 


longitudinal opening made on the fide; 


are, in a ſtill evening, heard to a great 
diſtance, and are uſed to ſpread an alarm : 
the others ase made of light wood, hol- 
with dried goat or ſheep ſkin, laced tight 
over with cords. Some of theſe are very 
large, from fix to eight feet long, and two 
or three feet diameter; in others the heads 
are only two or three inches apart, and 
ſhark's teeth or bits of copper are tied round 
the rim, which make a jingling noiſe. 
The trombone and tamborine, uſed in 
England, appear to have been borrowed 
kinds of firing inftruments; one is a fort 
of guitar, and is the ſame as the bang in 
the Weſt Indics; the other is in the form 
of 3 Welſh harp, but not above two feet 
long : 
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long: the ſtrings are made of the fibres of 
a plant and the hair of an elephant's tail. 

| The women and children alfo have ſe- 
veral ſorts of rattles made of gourds, into 
which they put ſmall hard berries; and in 
Sherbro' they have a kind of pipe made 
of reed, with four ſtops for the fingers; 
and a horn, or trumpet, made of an ele- 
phant's tooth, 

The cuſtomary food of the natives is 
rice, which they always boil quite dry, and 
either eat it with palm-oil poured over it, or 
a ſtrong gravy made of fiſh, fleſh, or fowl, 
and vegetables boiled together, highly ſea- 
ſoned with pepper and fpices, and palm 
oil. They uſe very little animal food, 
and in general prefer it ſmoke dried rather 
than freſh ; but are good cooks, and make 
many ſavoury diſhes. The men and women 
always eat apart, and never drink any thing 
but water at their meals. They eat only 
twice in the day; the firſt time about ten in 
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the morning, and the ſecond about ſun-ſet; 


but the principal men who can indulge, 
generally enjoy a flight repaſt early in the 
morning, which is prepared by the favourite 
of the preceding night. h 

The only trades in uſe amongſt them 
are thoſe of the carpenter, blackſmith, and 
griggory maker; and their workmanſhip, 
conſidering the tools they uſe, often diſplay 
neatneſs and ingenuity. Every family ſpin 
and weave their own cloth, and make their 
own clothes; the men weave and few, and 
the women ſpin and card the cotton. Their 
dreſs is very fimple ang eaſy. The boys 
and girls never wear any thing but a fun- 
tunges, which is a thin flip of cloth paſſed 
between the legs. The different manner 
of wearing it denotes the ſex. The girls 
have a ſtring tied round their waiſt, and the 
ends of the tuntungee are tucked under it, 
and left to hang down before and behind, 
with a belt or girdle of beads, or looſe 

| ſtrings 
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firings of them tied round their waiſt; the 
boys have the ſhort end forward, the other 
part is brought round their loins, tucked 
pader, and left to hang down behind only. 
tuntunget, (except among the Nalloes, who 
never wear any thing elſe) and wear a cloth 
the middle of the leg; though they are very 
fond of wearing it over their breaſts, not ia 
order to hide them, but to make them flat, 
which (as it is a fign of womanhood) gives 
alſo very fond ſuch as beads 
formed into bracelets, &c. filver 
rings, lockets and chains, manillas, (which 
are hoops of filver made flat or round to 
wear on the wriſts), ſtrings of coral and 
uſe a variety of paints, An African lady, 
when full dreſt, makes no contemptible 
figure ;—over her common country cloth, 
which we may term her. under petticoat, 

ſhe 
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the wears one of red taffity; a black filk 
handkerchief tied by two corners round her 
neck, hangs down before like a child's bib, 
and covers her boſom z another of the fame 
| colour is tied round her head: the has gold 
earrings in her ears, round her neck a 
ſtring of krge coral; and a filver or gold 
locket and chain. On each wriſt two or 
three manillas, and five or fix filver rings 
on each finger; her forchead is painted 
with various angles and triangles of white 
plaited; and fometimes cloſe ſhaved in ſmall 


circular or creſcent ſpots. Behind 
her follows her wait mails (who are 
generally the prettieſt girts ſhe can procure, 


from ten to fifteen years old), decorated 
with coral and beads, and a piece of taffity 


. or fine chintz thrown over their left 


ſhoulders like a bighlander's plaid. 
The dreſs of the men is a looſe: ſhirt 
without a collar or wriſtbands, and very 

wide 
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wide . ſleeves, with drawers which reach 
about the middle of the leg, and a hat or 
ſmall cloſe cap made of country cloth; 
though they generally. go bare headed and 
bare footed, except the head - men, who 
imitate as much as they can the dreſs of 
the whites, and the Mandingoes, who are 
always diſtinguiſhed by wearing a red cap 
and fandals, and who alſo ornament their 
ſhirts and drawers with worſted embroi- 
dery; in manufacturing of which they are 
very ingenious.— The men never go with- 
out their belm6s, which are large Rraight 
knives, hung in a ſheath on the right thigh, 
exactly like the patou-patou of the Sand- 
wich iſlands, . deſcribed by Captain Cook ; 
| they have two of theſe, one ſmall for the 
purpoſe of eating, and. the other as a wea- 
pon of defence. 1 5 
The cuſtom of tattowing, or WR I 8 
body, which is called ſoccald, is pretty 
general all over Africa, and I fancy was 
originally 
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originally intended to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent tribes from each other: it is ſtill 
practiſed here on that account, but does 

not appear to be ſo neceſſary as it might 
have been formerly. The back, loins, belly, 
and breaſt, are the parts upon which they 
carve in this neighbourhood; and the man- 
ner in which it is done not only denotes the | 

tribe, but the condition of the perſon, as a 
flave is not allowed to be marked in the 
fame manner as a free man.— The opera- 
tion of tattowing muſt be extremely pain- 
ful, and is often dangerous; it is performed 
when the child is only a few months old. 
Some nations raiſe the ſkin in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make it appear like. emboſſed 
work; others perform it by puncture, with 
a ſharp-pointed inſtrument dipped . in a 
liquid, which leaves an indelible mark ; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that thoſe who 
ule this method are of a yellow complexion, 
In the more ſouthern and eaſtern parts of 
| Africa, 
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Afeics, they mark the face as well as the 
body. 

The fituations which the natives chuſe 
for their towns are generally on the bank of 
& creek or river, for the benefit of fiſhing, 
and are always diflinguithed by large pullam 
trees; which kind of trees are a certain 
criterion of a dry foil. They never take 
the trouble to clear more ground than is 
fufficient to build their houſes upon; as 
wood, ſo as to admit a free circulation of 
air, would render it more healthy : neither 
do they obſerve any order in the diſpofirion 
of ſtreets; but every man chuſing a ſpct 
moſt convenient or agreeable, erects a num- 
ber of ſmall hauſes, according to the number 
of his wives and people (for every wife has 
a ſeparate houſe); the whole forming a 
circle, which are incloſed within a trapada, 
ground; which, in a few months, (fo quick 
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is vegetation in this climate) become living 
trees, and produce a very pretty effect. 

A number of theſe incloſed buildings 
erected near each other form a town, which 
is generally furrounded with a mud wall or a 


ſtrong palifade, and often cover a conſi- 
derable extent of ground. 


When the natives are at war they have 
ſeveral barriers, which are always ſhut at 
ſun- ſet, and guarded, during the night, with 
a good watch ; nor are they opened again, 
upon any occaſion, till the ſun riſes next 
morning. 

Their houſes are only one ſtory, and are 
either round or an oblong ſquare ; the fides 
built with upright poſts, wattled and co- 
vered with a ſtiff clay. The floors are alſo 
clayed and beat hard; and the roots are 
ſupported with long poles, and thatched 
with graſs. They bave generally two doors, 
on oppoſite fides, which cauſe a draught of 
air through; and, together with their height, 
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make them very cool in the hotteſt wea- 
ther : and they white-waſh the outfide with 
white clay, which they get in ſome particu- 
lar places from the bottom of the river, or a 
white ſoapenaceous earth found in Sherbro'. 

Though 1 have mentioned doors, they 
very ſeldom have any in the European 
manner, except thoſe who imitate the man- 
ners of the whites; but, inſtead of doors, 
have a mat faſtened to the upper end of 
the door frame; when that is dropped 
nobody preſumes to enter without a previous 
inquiry; when it is rolled up that ceremony 
is unneceſſary. The eaves of the roof pro- 
ject fix or eight feet over the walls, and 
are ſupported with poſts; the ſpace be- 
tween the walls and the poſts is raiſed a 
foot or eighteen inches, which form a kind 
of piazza, and makes an admirable lolling 
place, as it ſcreens them from the ſun 


and rain, 
Ia 
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In the interior parts of the country they 
build very large houſes of brick baked in 


the fun, which ſtand many years, if the top 
of the walls are preſerved from the weather. 
They never have chimnies to their houſes; 
yet the natives always keep fires in the 
morning and evening, to drive away the 
muſquetos. 

The common people, flaves, and chil- 
dren, fleep on mats or dried ſkins ſpread 
upon the ground before the fire; but people 
of conſequence have bed places, made by 
driving four ſtakes into the ground, with a 
bottom of ſplit cane or bamboo; and mats 
hung round ſupplies the place of curtains. 
The men's apartments are furniſhed with a 
cheſt to contain their clothes and valuables, 
a mat or ſkin to fit upon, and their arms. 
The women's contain all their domeſtic 


utenſils, mats, and ſtools, and never without 
a looking-glaſs. 


I 2 Near 
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Near the centre of every town there is 2 
circular building, open at the fides, which 
they term a burree (i. e. court houſe); 
where all palavers are talked, and public 
buſineſs of every kind tranſacted. 

In the Mandingo country, where they 
profeſs the Mahometan religion, there is in 
every town a public moſque, from the 
top of which the people are called to 
prayers in the ſame manner as in Turkey. 

There are alſo ſeveral ſmall burrees, 
which ſerve as public ſchools ; where their 
youth are taught to read and write Arabic. 

Polygamy is allowed and practiſed here 
in its utmoſt latitude; and women, as in 
more civilized countries, are frequently 
among the great the bond of peace and 
friendſhip. If two tribes have been at war, 
or wiſh to contract a more cloſe and in- 
timate connexion with each other, a mutual 
exchange with the chiefs of each others 
daughters is the baſis of every treaty: it 


IS 
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is the ſame alſo with individuals, and from 
this cauſe is chiefly the reaſon of the head 
men having ſo many wives. In order to 
connect their families together, a female 
child is frequently given to a man as ſoon as 
ſhe is born; but among the Suſces the child 
remains with the mother till of a proper 
age, which is judged of rather from the 
external appearance, than from the age of 
the party; they are then delivered in form. 
On the day appointed for the marriage, the 
bridegroom ſtations relays of people on the 
road the bride is to come, with liquor and 
refreſhments; for if theſe articles are not 
plentifully ſupplied, the bride's attendants 
will not proceed a ſtep, even though the 
ſupplies ſhould fail them in the midway. 
| When they approach near the town, they 
halt, and are joined by the bridegroom's 
people, and friends, who make great re- 
joicing by ſhouting, drinking, firing guns, 
and other demonſtrations of joy. 

I 3 The 
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The lady is then taken upon the back 
of an old woman, and covered over with 
2 fine cloth, for from this time ſhe is not 
allowed to be feen by any male perſon, till 
after conſummation. Mats are ſpread on 
the ground, that the feet of the perſon who 
carries her may not touch the earth ; in this 
manner ſhe is carried to the houſe of her 
intended huſband, attended by the friends 
of both parties, ſhouting dancing, and firing 
guns. In the evening the bridegroom re- 
tires to his wife's apartment. If he finds 
room to ſuipect ſhe has before admitted the 
embraces of a man he immediately leaves 
her, which is no ſooner known by her 
friends than they inſtantly abſcond, ſhout- 
ing and howling with ſhame and confuſion ; 
but if he is ſatisfied, he remains with her all 
night. Great xejoicings are then made by 
her friends, who carry the tokens of her vir- 
ginity, according to the Moſaical inſtitution, 
in wild proceſſion through the firects. In 

either 
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either caſe he is at liberty to retain her, but 
ſhould he ſend her back, he muſt ſend 
every thing ſhe brought with her. 

Among the Bullams, Bagoes, and Timma- 
neys, they frequently receive their fature 
wives when quite children, and bring them 
up in their own houſes. On theſe occa- 
fions, when they receive the child, a pre- 
ſent is made according to the receiver's abi- 
lity, to the child's parents, which they term 
drawing wine for her; but if the child 
ſhould be ill-treated before conſummation 
takes place, her parents have a right to de- 
mand her on refunding the wine. On the 
other hand, if the man ſends back his in- 
tended bride to her parents, they muſt re- 
ceive her, but keep the wine. 

From theſe circumſtances one would na- 
turally imagine chaſtity was highly valued, 
but in fact it is no longer the caſe than to 
the time of marriage; for it is reckonetl 
extremely unpolite and ill-bred for a mar- 
14 8 
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ried woman to reject the offers of a lover; 
though ſhe is ſenſible ſhe is liable to a ſe- 
vere puniſhment if diſcovered, yet it does 
not at all affect her reputation. Almoſt 
every married woman has, according to the 
country cuſtom, her yanget camee, or Ciciſ- 
beo, whom ſhe firſt ſolicits. This connexion 
ſhe is at little or no pains to conceal, and 
her huſband is often obliged to be filent, 
as otherwiſe he would have reaſon to dread 
worſe conſequences; for although the laws 
of the country are ſevere againſt adultery, 
it requires the arm of power, even among 
themſelves, to put them in force. But 
it ſhould be obſerved that it is among 
the great who keep a number of wives, 


vails. The common people are in ge- 
neral contented with one, or at moſt with 
two wives. Yet there is one fingular cir- 


They 
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They never attempt to impoſe on their huſ- 
bands by introducing a ſpurious offspring 
into his family, but always declare before 
they are delivered who is the father. But 
if the huſband wiſhes to have children by a 
favourite woman, he obliges her, though it 
is ſometimes done voluntarily, to make a 
vow, that ſhe will not for a certain time go 
aſtray; and ſhould ſhe during that period be 
induced either by force or perſuaſion to break 
her vow, ſhe immediately tells her huſband, 
and both the offending partics undergo a 
moſt ſhameful puniſhment, and are ever 
tempt. 
They depoſit their dead in the ground in 
the European manner, and generally either 
in the evening or morning ; but the cere- 
mony of interrogating the corpſe is curious, 
and deſerves a particular deſcription. | 
When the deceaſed is deſigned for inter- 


ment, the corpſe is laid upon an open bier, 
decently 
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decently wrapped in a white cloth, and born 
upon: the heads of fix young people, either 
male or female; for that is a matter left 
entirely to the choice of the corpſe, who 
Ggnifies his approbation or difapprobation of 
the bearers, by his inclination or difinclina- 
tion to move (which they firmly believe it 
is capable of exerting) to the place of 
burial. This place is always in the buſh 
out of the town. When arrived there a 
perſon, who is generally a relation or friend 
of the deceaſed, places himſelf five or fix 
paces before the bier, with a green bough 
in his hand, and addreffes the deceaſed in 
this manner You are now a dead man 
* you know you are no longer alive and as 
tt one of us — you know you are placed 
© upon the fticks (i. e. the bier) of God 
* Almighty, and that you muſt anſwer 
« truth.” — And then he aſks him what 
made him die— whether he knew of his 
own death, or whether it was cauſed by 

witchcraft 
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witchcraft or poiſon; for it is a firm and 
univerſal belicf among them, that no perſon 
dies without having a previous knowledge 
of his death, except his death be cauſed by 
witchcraft or poiſon, or the more power- 
ful charms of another perſon over thoſe 
he wears. 

If the corpſe anſwers in the affirmative 
to any of the queſtions propoſed, it is figni- 
fied by forcibly impelling the bearers ſeveral 
paces forward, by a power which they ſay 
they are unable to refiſt—if, on the contrary, 
it is fignified by a rolling motion, which 
they alſo ſay they cannot prevent. —If, by 
the fign given, a ſuſpicion ariſes that the death 
of the party was occaſioned by poiſon or 
witchcraft, they proceed to queſtion him 
who was the perſon, and name ſeveral 
people to whom they ſuppoſe he was not at- 
tached in his life time; but they firſt begin 
with his relations. If it ſhould happen to 
be any of them the corpſe remains filent 


for 
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ſor ſome time, as if aſhamed to accuſe his 
own kindred, but at laſt is obliged to an- 
ſwer. He is then more particularly queſ- 
tioned whether he is certain of the perſon ; 
if he is, it is requeſted that he will ſtrike 
that hand which holds the bough, (the 
perſon before the corpſe holding the bough 
up in his hand). Upon this the corpſe 
immediately impeis the bier forwards, and 
ſtrikes the bough. In order to convince the 
ſpectators, they repeat this two or three times. 
The culprit is then ſeized, and if a witch 
fold without further ceremony ; and it fre- 
quently happens if the deceaſed were a 
great man, and the accuſed poor, not only 
he himſelf but his whole family are fold 
together. But if the death of the de- 
ceaſed was cauſed by poiſon, the offender 
is reſerved for a further trial ; from which, 
though it is in ſome meaſure voluntary, 

he ſeldom eſcapes with life. 
which is hung round with mats, and his 
moſt 
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moſt valued clothes and neceſſarĩes put in 
with him. — They confine the accuſed in 
ſuch a manner that he can releaſe himſelf; 
which ſignifies to him he has tranſgreſſed 
the laws of his country, and is no longer at 
liberty. As ſoon as it is dark he eſcapes 
to the next town, and there claims the 
protection of the head man, who is ſup- 
poſed to be an impartial perſon; informs 
him that the corpſe of ſuch a perſon has 
accuſed him of caufing his death by poiſon ; 
that he is innocent, and defires that to 
prove it he may drink red water. This 
requeſt is always allowed, and the friends 
of the deceaſed are ſent for to be witneſſes. 
At the time appointed the accuſed is 
placed upon a kind of high chair, ſtripped 
of his common apparel, and a quantity of 
Then in preſence of the whole town, who. 
are always aſſembled upon theſe occaſions, 
he firſt eats a little cola or rice, and then 
drinks the poiſoned water. If it kills him, 
which 
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which it is almoſt ſure to do, he is pro- 
nounced guilty ; but if he eſcapes with 
life after drinking five or fix quarts and 
throwing up the rice or cola unchanged by 
the digeſtive powers of the flomach, he is 
judged innocent, but yet not intirely ſo till 
the fame hour next day. During the in- 
terval he is not allowed to caſe nature by 
any evacuations; and ſhould he not be 
able to reſtrain them, it would be conſi- 
dered as ſtrong a proof of his guilt as if he 
had fallen a victim to the firſt draught. 
And to prevent the leaſt poſſibility of the 
medicine's not operating, ſhould any remain 
in the ſtomach, they oblige the accuſed to 
which conſiſts in ſinging and dancing all 
night. —Afier being fairly acquitted by this 
ordeal trial, he is held in higher eſtimation 
than formerly, and brings a palaver, or, to 
ſpeak in the proſeſſional language of my 
friend, an action againſt the friends of the 

deceaſed, 
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ment, which is generally compromiſed by a 
payment adequate to the ſuppoſed injury. 
But if the deceaſed fays he knew of his 
death, and that it was premeditated; they 
aſk him what induced him to die and leave 
them, and propoſe ſeveral queſtions, ſuch 
as, was any one poſſeſſed of a fine gun, ot 
a fine cloth, that he could not acquire the 
fame; or had any body offended him that 
he could not be revenged of; but on theſe 
accounts they cannot bring any palaver 
againſt the object of his reſentment. 
It ſometimes happens that the corpſe will 
accuſe a perſon. of cauſing his death by 
witchcraft, that they cannot ſell on account 
of their age, or dare not fell on account of 
their family or connexions, as it leaves a 
ſtain upon the family; in that caſe, after the 
guilt of the perſon accuſed. is proved, he 
is carried to a field. out of the town and 
obliged to dig his own grave, the people 
who 
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who are with him as a guard frequently re- 
viling him, faying © you deal in death and 
can make other people die; you muſt now 
taſte of it yourſelf,” Notwithſtanding he goes 
on with his work with an appearance of the 
utmoſt unconcern, retorting, « tis true 1 
did kill ſuch a one, and many others, and 
often during his work meaſuring the length 
and width of the grave, by the dimenſions 
of his own body. When the grave is judged 
deep enough, they direct the priſoner to 
ſtand at the edge of the foot of it, with his 
face towards it, then a perſon behind ſtrikes 
neck, which cauſes him to fall upon his 
face into the grave; a little looſe earth is 
then thrown upon him, and a ſharp ſtake 
of hard wood is drove through the expiring 
delinquent, which pins him to the earth; 
the grave is then filled up, and his or her 
name 1s never after mentioned. 


Though 
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Though the ceremonies above related 
are conſtantly praiſed, yet the different 
tribes have different methods of performing 
them. The Suzees carry the whole body, 
but the Timmaneys and Bullams only the 
clothes the deceaſed had on at the time of 
his death, and the nails of his hands and 
feet, which they cut off immediately after 
he is expired, and which they hold to have 
the ſame power to anſwer the queſtions 
propoſed, as if the whole body was preſent, 
in which no doubt they are right. 

The colluſion between the parties con- 
cerned in this curious ceremony, is fo ob- 
vious, that it appears aſtoniſhing to me the 
common people have not as yet diſcovered 

it, though it has exiſted time immemorial. 
I am told that in the interior parts of 
the country, they found, ſuffering the peo- 
ple to drink red water upon every trifling 
occaſion, was attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences as would in time depopulate the 
K country; 
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country; and although they could not in- 
tirely ſuppreſs it, as the common people, 
and particularly the women, are ſtrongly 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of its infallibility, 
they have hit upon a method that has 
greatly leſſoned the practice. 

When a perſon is to drink red water, the 
friends of both parties aſſemble armed as 
in a Poliſh diet, and the inſtant the poiſon 
operates, either in cauſing them to vomit or 
fall down dead, the friends of the accuſed 


Immediately attack the other party, either 


to revenge their injured innocence, or 
death. 

Though moſt unenlightened nations be- 
lieve in charms and witchcraft, yet the in- 
habitants of this country are fo much ad- 
dicted to it that they imagine every thing 
is under its influence, and every occurrence 
of life they attribute to that cauſe; even 
the effects of their ſometimes diabolical diſ- 


poſition, they will alledge is owing to the 
powers 
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powers of witches over them; an extra- 
ordinary inſtance of which has lately hap- 
pencd within my own knowledge. A man 
of ſome conſequence, but of a moſt vile diſ- 
poſition, had taken advantage of his ſon- ĩn- 
law's abſence, to commit the moſt horrid 
acts of cruelty on ſome of his people; ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences on the ſon's 
return, he cauſed ſome deleterious poiſon 
to be given to one of his daughters; in the 
agonics which it threw her into, they pre- 
vailed on her by promiſes of procuring her 
relief, to confeſs ſhe had made witch (which 
is the manner they expreſs it) for her father 
to ſpoil his head, and make him do that 
bad thing; and he afterwards took care (he 
ſhould not retract what ſhe faid, by giving 
her a quietus in a few days aſter. 

If an allegator deſtroys any body when 
waſhing or ſwimming, or a leopard com- 
mits depredations on their flocks or poultry ; 
if any perſon is taken ſuddenly ill, or dies 

K 2 ſuddenly, 
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ſuddenly, or is ſeized with any diſorder they 
are not accuſtomed to, it is immediately at- 
tributed to witchcraft: and it rarely hap- 
pens that ſome perſon or other is not pointed 
out by their conjurors, whom they conſult 
on thoſe occaſions, as the witch and fold. 
In the power and efficacy c charms, 
which they call griggories, th 5 
unlimited faith. Theſe are made o: 
ſkin, either with the hair on, or dreſt like 


Morocco leather, into various ſhapes and 
ſizes, from the bigneſs of a ſhilling to the 
fize and form of a ſheep's heart, and ſtuffed 
with ſome kind of powder, and bits of paper, 
on which are written in Arabic ſentences 
from the Alcoran; theſe they wear tied 
round their neck, waiſt, legs, and arms, 
and in ſuch numbers that when a man is 
properly equipped for the field, the very 
weight of them with his gun is an exceed- 
ing heavy burthen, 


Every 


1 
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Every griggory is aſſigned its particular 
office; one is to preſerve him from ſhot, one 
from poiſon, another from fire, others from 
being drowned ; and when a man happens 
to be killed, burned, or drowned, they only 
ſay his griggory was not ſo good as the per- 
ſon's who occaſioned his death; but this 
muſt be underſtood when it happened from 
an enemy: but they pretend not to any 
iggory that can preſerve them from ſhot 

out of great guns and ſwivels. 
They tell many wonderful ſtories of 
their griggory men : the relation of one or 
two of them will ſet their amazing credu- 
lity, in theſe matters, in a ftronger light 
than any thing elſe can do. They tell you 
their conjurers will go into the water with 
their hair looſe, and continue there half an 
hour; that they will come up with it per- 
fectly dry, and plaited very neatly after the 
country faſhion : that in order to diſcover 
theft or adultery they put a quantity of the 
K 3 bark 
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bark of a particular tree into a ſmall coun- 
try earthen pot; this they fill full of water, 
and put upon the fire: after it has boiled 
ſome time, the conjurer drops a imall ſtone 
into it, which he takes out two or three 
times with his hand, to convince the ſpecta- 
tors that he feels no inconvenience from the 
heat of the water. He then orders the 
culprit to take the ſtone cut ; if he is inno- 
cent the water will not burn him; if it does 
he is guilty; which is generally the c- 
when any female culprits are trie, 
adultery. 

Another method, equally eficaciois s 
former, is done as follows:—The conjurer 
fills a pewter baſon, or braſs pan, full of 
water; then ſets up a ſtick on each fide; 
from the tops of the ſticks he ſtretches a 
ſmall cord, and from the center of that 
cord ſuſpends a grain of pepper by a thread, 
juſt to touch, but not in the water; he 
then dips his fingers in the water and flirts 
them 
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them in the culprit's face; if he is guilty 
a white film immediately covers his eyes, 
which deprives him of fight and cauſes 
moſt excruciating pain; but, if he is inno- 
cent, it has no effect. After the guilty 
party has made his confeſſion the conjurer 
dips his fingers into the ſame water, and 
ſprinkles a little in his face, which inſtantly 
relieves him from pain and reſtores him to 
fight. — Theſe things are always done in 
open day, and before a concourſe of people; 
and what is moſt extraordinary, it may be 
performed by proxy. The conjurers alſo 
pretend to foretell future events by caſting 
ſand or ſtones into the air. 


A capital white trader, who has refided 
near thirty years upon the coaſt, and who is 
otherwiſe a man of ſenſe, told me, very 
ſeriouſly, he once thought as he ſuppoſed I 
did; but that he had ſeen ſo many ſur- 
prifing inſtances of their art he could no 
longer doubt. 
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In the accounts of moſt uncivilized 
countries that we read cf, we find the office 
of phyſician is generally annexed to that 
of pricſt or conjurer; but here it is carried 
on by old women, and the cures they per- 
form are truly aſtoniſhing ; particularly in 
external wounds, by the ute of ſimples, 
which their woods and fields afford in 
abundance; 

The diſeaſes they are moſt ſubject to are 
intermitting fevers and the hydrocele; the 
latter is ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the too 
frequent uſe of palm wine, and exceſs 
of venery. The venereal diſeaſe is fre- 
quent, but never attended with thoſe 
dreadful ſymptoms which too often accom- 
pany it in Europe, and is always eaſily 
cured ; neither can they be convinced that 
it proceeds from impure coition. The 
ſmall-pox is endemial, but is not fo fre- 
quent on the ſea-coaſt as in the interior 


country, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude with my beſt wiſhes for 
your health and happineſs; 


And believe me, 


Dear SIR, 


Your's truly. 


LETTER VIL 


Sierra-Leone, February 15, 1787. 
DEAR six, 


Yous laſt letter reached me, 1 preſume, 
much ſooner than you would expect, as 
it was only five weeks from the date in 
coming to Africa, Your pointing out to 
me thoſe ſubjects concerning which you 
with to be informed, is a pleaſing and con- 
vincing proof of your confidence and ef- 

wem. 
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teem. I ſhall make this letter the beſt an- 
ſwer I am able to your firſt inquiry, namely, 


the preſent ſtate and manner of the African 
trade. 


The Portugueſe were the original diſco- 
verers of the whole coaſt of Africa, and 
moſt of the trading places till retain the 
names given them by the firſt adventurers; 
they alſo formed many conſiderable ſet- 
tlements, veſtiges of which are ſtill remain- 
ing, not more remarkable for the durability 
of the materials with which they were con- 
ſtructed, than the excellence of the fitua- 
tions, which no doubt were then, and {till 
are, the beſt that could poſſibly be fixed 
upon for trade; but the only ſettlements 
they now have on the coaſt of Africa are, 
Loanga St. Paul's, and Baſſou, and a ſmall 
fort at Whydah; from the former, which 
is their principal ſettlement, they fend a 
great number of ſlaves to the Braſils. 


la 
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In the infancy of the African trade, gold, 
ivory, wax, gums, oftrich feathers, and ſe- 
veral ſpecies of medicinal,” and dye woods, 
conſtituted what might then be termed the 
ſtaple commodities of the country, and which 
were purchaſed from the natives with glaſs 
beads, coarſe woollen cloths, brandy; and 
and ſundry coarſe and cheap ornaments 
of braſs or iron. Nor was it 'till the 
Europeans had formed ſettlements in the 


Weſt Indies, that ſlaves became an article of 
traffick. 


In proportion as the Weſt Indies were 
cultivated, the demand for ſlaves increaſed, 
as they were found to anſwer for that pur- 
poſe much better than Europeans, and were 
alſo procured at a much eaſier expence. 
The Engliſh and French were the firſt who 
began to cultivate the windward iflands, 
which had been only vifited by the Spa- 
niards, their firſt diſcoverers, and in conſe- 

| quence 
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quence were the firſt who entered into 
competition with the Portugueſe in the Af- 
rican trade. The ſubſequent wars of that 
nation with the Dutch, and other European 
ftates becoming adventurers alſo, ſoon diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of the greateſt part of it; 
but this competition intirely changed the 
nature of the trade; the natives ſoon availed 
themſelves of the eagerneſs and avidity, 
with which each adventurer ſtrove to out- 
vie the other, and their demands increaſed 
accordingly. Slaves as well as the other 
productions of the country, which were for- 
merly purchaſed with a few cheap and fim- 
ple articles, were not now to be bought 
without a more extenſive and valuable aſ- 
ſortment of cloths, fire arms, powder, ſhot, 


great variety of beads, and filver ware: and 
ſoon after this trade was regulated in much 
the ſame manner in which it is carried on 
at preſent. Cuſtom has authorized what 
fancy began; in afligning to almoſt every 

ſeparate 
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ſeparate diſtrict in Africa a different choice 
of goods, particularly in their arms, beads, 
and cloth, and in affixing different deno- 
minations of value to the articles of trade. 
From Senegal to Cape Mount the name of 
the nominal value given to goods is called 
bars, from which it is denominated the bar 
trade; from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas 
they are called pieces, and therefore the 
piece trade; from Cape Palmas all along 
the Gold Coaſt to Whydah, they are 
termed Ackeys; from thence to Benin 
Pawns; and from Benin to Bonny, New 
and Old Calabar, Camaroons, and Gaboon, 
Coppers. 

It may be preſumed that the ſea- coaſt 
alone at firſt furniſhed the flaves which 


were fold to the Europeans; but the con- 
ſtant and increafing demand, which has 
unremittingly continued from the firſt time of 
their being brought to America, ſoon obliged 
the natives to have recourſe to the back 


country; 
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country; and many of them are now brought 


from a very great diſtance, 

The modes of dealing and procuring 
flaves are in moſt places extremely dif- 
ferent; but, as I cannot pretend to deſcribe 
them all, I ſhall confine myſelf to a de- 
ſcription of the method of trade of theſe 
parts only, 

When the adventurer arrives upon the 
coaſt with a ſuitable cargo—which for this 
place conſiſts of European and Indian cotton 
and linen goods, filk handkerchiecfs, taffi- 
ties, coarſe blue and red woollen cloths, 
| ſearlet cloth in grain, coarſe and fine hats, 
worſted caps, guns, powder, ſhot, ſabres, lead 
bars, iron bars, pewter baſons, copper kettles 
and pans, iron pots, hardware of various kinds, 
earthen and glaſs ware, hair and gilt leather 
trunks, beads of various kinds, filver and 
gold rings and ornaments, paper, coarſe and 
fine check, and linen ruffled ſhirts and caps, 
Britiſh and foreign ſpirits and tobacco — 

he 
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he diſpatches his boats properly equipped 
to the different rivers On their arrival at the 
place of trade they immediately apply to the 
head man of the town, inform him of their 
buſineſs, and requeſt his protection; deſiring 
he will either be himſelf their landlord, or 
appoint a reſpectable perſon, who becomes 
ſecurity for the perſon and goods of the 
ſtranger, and alſo for the recovery of all 
money lent, provided it is done with his 
knowledge and approbation. This buſineſs 
finiſhed, and proper preſents made, (for 
nothing is done without) they proceed to 
trade either by lending their goods to the 
natives, who carry them up into the coun- 
try, or by waiting till trade is brought to 
them. The former is the moſt expeditious 
way, when they fall into good hands; but 
the latter is always the ſafeſt. 

When the country people come down 
themſelves to trade with the whites, they 
are obliged to apply to the inhabitants of 

the 
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the villages where the factories are kept, to 
ſerve as brokers and interpreters. 

When a ſlave is brought to be fold he is 
firſt carefully examined, to ſee that there is 
no blemiſh or defect in him; if approved, 
you then agree upon the price at ſo many 
bars, and give the dealer ſo many flints or 
ſtones to count with ; the goods are then 
delivered to him piece by piece, for which 
he returns ſo many ſtones for each, agree- 
bly to its denominated value; and they 
always take care to begin with thoſe ar- 
ticles which they judge moſt eſſentially 
neceſſary. 

Excluſive of this method of dealing di- 
rectly with the natives, tranſient ſhips, or 
thoſe who only come for a ſmall number, 
generally barter with the white traders re- 
ſident on the coaſt, or with the factories 
eſtabliſhed there, who take their whole 
cargo at once, and deliver them flaves, 
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agreement, in a certain time. 

From the great number of ſlaves which 
place and the parts adjacent, including 
Sherbro' and the Riomoonas, amounts to 
about three thouſand annually, one would 
be led to imagine the country would, in 
time, be depopulated ; inſtead of which no 
diminution of their numbers is perceived ; 
and, from every account we have been able 
to acquire from the natives themſelves, who 
travel into the interior country, it is ex- 
traordinarily populous: but how ſuch a 
number of ſlaves are procured, is a circum- 
ſtance which I believe no European was 
ever fully acquainted with. 

The beſt information I have been able 
to collect is, that great numbers are pri- 
ſoners taken in war, and are brought down, 
fifty or a hundred together, by the black 
flave merchants ; that many are fold for 
L witchcraft, 
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witchcraft, and other real, or imputed, 
crimes ; and are purchaſed in the country 
with European goods and falt; which is 
an article ſo highly valued, and fo eagerly 
ſought after, by the natives, that they will 
part with their wives and children, and 
every thing dear to them, to obtain it, when 
they have not flaves to diſpoſe of; and 
it always makes a part of the merchandize 
for the purchaſe of ſlaves in the interior 
country; yet, notwithſtanding ſalt is in 
ſuch great demand, the natives of the ſea- 
coaſt will not permit the import of it in 
European veſſels, becauſe it would inter- 
fere with the only article of their own 
manufacture, which they have for inland 
| The preſent cuſtom and ancient tradition 
of the country, handed down from father 
to ſon, and from generation to generation, 
both teach us to believe that the practice 
of making, buying, and felling flaves, was in 
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ule in Africa long before our knowledge of 
it. Death or flavery were, and ſtill are, 
the puniſhments for almoſt every offence. 
And every priſoner taken in battle was 
either put to death or kept as a flave. 
The fate of priſoners was alſo in a great 
meaſure determined by the ſeaſon of the 
year, and the occafion they had for their 
ſervices. If they were taken after the har- 
veſt was over, they were ſeldom ſpared; but 
thoſe who were captured before the com- 
mencement of the rice ſeaſon, experienced 
a different fate, as they were reſerved to cul- 
tivate the rice-ground; and ſold, after the 
harveſt, to thoſe tribes bordering on the fea, 
who had no other means of acquiring ſlaves 
than by purchaſe; or were kept as labour- 
ing flaves, and for ever fixed to the ſpot. 
This was the ancient cuſtom of the country, 
and the modern practice is nearly ſimilar, 
as they ſeldom diſpoſe of their new ſlaves 
till the rice is in the ground, or until it is 
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cut. Hence, though the Europeans by the 
eagerneſs with which they puſh this trade 
may be cenſurable fo far, as they may ſome 
times, by their competition with each other, 
excite the avarice of individuals to procure 
ſlaves, by means as repugnant to their own 
laws as any act of diſhoneſty is to ours; 
yet I believe we may fately conclude, that 
flavery can never be aboliſhed in a country 
like Africa, confiſting of a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall independent ſtates, perpetually 
at variance, and under no reſtraining form 
of government, where the people are of a 
vindictive and revengeful fpirit, and where 
the laws make every man a flave who is 
convicted of the mot trifling oftence. Dur- 
ing the late war in which England was 
engaged with France, when the ſhips did 
not viſit the coaſt as uſual, and there were 
no goods to purchaſe the flaves which were 
brought down, the black merchants fuf- 
fered many of them to periſh for want of 
food, 
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food, and faid they ſhould not come down 
again till the ſhips arrived. When queſ- 
tioned what the inland people would do 
with their flaves? they replied © cut their 
throats, as they uſed to do before white 
men came to their country.” And I am 
credibly informed, however ſhocking to 
relate, that this was, during that period, the 
caſe with great nutnbers. To the above 
account it may be neceſſary to add a ſhort 
deſcription of the preſent ſtate of flavery in 
Africa. 
and Timmaneys, three fourths at leaſt of the 
inhabitants are ſlaves; and among the Man- 
dingoes a much larger proportion.—lt is not 
an unuſual thing for a head man to have two 
or three hundred flaves of both ſexes, exclu- 
five of their domeſtics who are very nume- 
rous; and ſome of the principal men among 
the Mandingoes have from ſeven hundred to 
L 3 a thouſand, 
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a thouſand, who reſide together diſtinct 
from their maſters, in what they call their 
ſlave towns ;—theſe people know and feel 
their ſituation, for they are employed in 
every ſervile and laborious occupation; but 
there is a diſtinction to be made between 
the labouring and the houſe ſlave, the for- 
mer is as it were fixed to the foil, and held 
in no higher eſtimation than any other ani- 
mal that contributes to its cultivation ; but 
the latter is in ſome reſpect conſidered as a 
branch of the family, aſſumes his maſter's 
name, and calls him father; yet theſe are 
hired out as failors or labourers, not only 
to the Europeans, who are ſettled, or come 
to trade there, but alſo to each other; and 
their maſters receive the wages of their 
labour. They are alſo obliged to attend their 
maſters in their wars and predatory excur- 
ſions, and frequently experience a change 
of them from that cauſe.— It is related of 
the North American Indians, that when 
ay 
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any of them are taken in battle, and reſcued 
from death, by being adopted into a family, 
they immediately conſider themſelves as a 
part of that tribe into whoſe hands they are 
fallen, and would the next day march to 
attack their former friends with as much 
zeal as if they had never known them, but 
had been brought up amongſt their new 
connexions. 

The conduct of the African ſlave when 
taken in battle, or ſold to another maſter, 
is nearly ſimilar, as inſtances are extremely 
rare of ſlaves deſerting the ſervice of a pre- 
ſent to return to that of a former owner, 
(except in caſes of extreme ill uſage). Born 
a ſlave he knows no other ſituation; and it 
is alike indifferent to him, whether he be the 
property of this or that man, as long as he 
is provided with the neceffaries of life. 

It is not to be doubted but the ideas of a 
ſlave, when fold to one of his own country 
and colour, and when fold to an European, 
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are extremely different. In the firſt inſtance 
his fituation, and the cuſtom of his country, 
ſoon reconcile him to the change ; but in 
the latter caſe, he imagines the white man 
buys him either to offer him as a facrifice 
to his God, or to devour him as food; and I 
have ſeen ſome of theſe poor wretched 
beings ſo terrified with apprehenfions of 
their expected fate, as to remain in a ſtate 
of torpid inſenſibility for ſome time, till, by 
kind treatment, and making them under- 
ſtand for what uſes they were purchaſed, 
the impreſſions of fear were gradually leſ- 
ſoned ; others have obſtinately refuſed their 
food, while ſome of a bolder conſtitution 
have looked at a white man with amaze- 
ment, but without fear, examined his ſkin 
and their own, opened his breaſt, and felt 
whether the hair on his head was faſt, or 
not, and frequently burſt into laughter at 
the contraſt, and, to him no doubt, uncouth 
appearance of a white man. 


To 
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To reaſon from ones own ſentiments, we 
ſhould be led to ſuppoſe that thoſe attach- 
ments which muſt in every ſituation neceſ- 
farily ſubſiſt between the ſexes, where they 
are together, would make them regret a 
ſeparation; but the facility with which they 
form new connexions, and the knowledge 
occaſions. 

Yet notwithſtanding the almoſt abſolute 
power which the maſter has over the life 
and property of his ſlave, he cannot ſell any 
who are born his ſlaves, or who, though 
purchaſed, have reſided twelve months in 
his poſſeſſion, without accuſing them of 
ſome crime; but for an accuſation they are 
never at a loſs. 
and ſuch is the aſtoniſhing folly and ſuper- 
ſtition of theſe people, whether a flave or 
freeman, that they generally acknowledge 
themſelves 
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themſelves guilty of the crime of which 
they are accuſed; but if a flave ſhould 
plead not guilty, it would little avail him, 
as, on theſe occaſions, the maſter is both 
the accuſer and judge; and, if a free- 
man, he would be obliged to drink red 
water, which is a poifoned liquor prepared 
on the occaſion. The analogy between 
this mode of trial and thoſe which formerly 
obtained in England is very ſtriking. 

The Mandingoes, who are extremely 
cruel in the treatment of their ſlaves, had 
carried this practice to ſuch an exceſs, that, 
in 1785, there was a general inſurrection. 
The flaves took an opportunity, when the 
principal part of their fighting men were 
out upon an expedition, to attack their 
maſters; ſeveral of whom they put to 
death, and had their heads carried before 
them on poles, as enſigns of victory and 
liberty; they then ſet fire to the rice which 
was ready to be cut, which reduced the Man- 
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dingoes to the utmoſt diſtreſs, who after- 
wards retreated to their towns, which they 
fortified in ſuch a manner, and fo effectu- 
ally ſtopped every avenue that led into the 
country from whence the Mandingoes could 
receive aſſiſtance, that their late haughty 
maſters were under the neceſſity of ſuing 
for peace— whether they will return again 
to their former obedience, or aflert their 
independence, is yet undecided. 

Another method which they make uſe 
of to diſpoſe of their flaves is, to put them 
in pawn either to the ſhips and factories, or 
the native traders, for a limited time; and 
if they are not redeemed at the expiration 
of that time, they become (laves to the 
perſon to whom they were pawned: but 
ſhould a pawn be ſent off before the 
time is expired, or even after, without 
giving notice to the perſon who pawned 
him, a palaver, or action, would be brought 
againſt the perſon ſo offending. 


It 
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It is cuſtomary, indeed, for people of all 
ranks to put their children out as pledges, but 
then they are careful either to redeem 
them in time or to pawn them to the re- 
fident traders or eſtabliſhed faQtories; and 
theſe pawns are generally conſidered as a 
protection for your property, and are em- 
ployed in all domeſtic offices; but are 
equally liable to be ſent off, if not re- 
deemed in due time, as the pawned flave. 
And it ſhould alſo be obſerved, that a 
perſon, whether a ſlave or the fon of a 
freeman, if not redeemed at the expira- 
tion cf the time limited for his redemption, 
becomes ſo much the abſolute property of 
the perſon to whom he was pawned, that, 
ſhould he be kept in the country for the pur- 
poſe of a domeſtic, yet it is intirely at the 
option of his maſter whether he will ever after 
let him be redeemed, though they ſhould offer 
twenty for one, or he ſhould be a ſon of the 
moſt powerful perſon in the country. 


From 


From the public papers you were fo 
obliging to ſend me, I find much has been 
faid on the ſubject of the African trade; 
particularly reſpecting the inhumanity of 
it; I muſt confeſs I do not fee it in that 
light; and when you have attentively con- 
ſidered the particulars which I have related, 
I flatter myſelf you will join me in opi- 
nion. — A pretty cloſe parallel may be ob- 
ferved between the African condemned for 
ſome offence againſt the laws of his coun- 
try, to be fold to a white man, and the 
Engliſh felon tranſported to a wild unculti- 
vated country; for ſuch Botany Bay is 
repreſented, and whoſe diſtance for ever 
excludes the hope of returning. 

Every circumſtance of grief or diſtreſs 
which can increaſe the affliction of the 
African at parting from his native country, 


very probably may be felt with redoubled . 
force by the more enlightened European. 


It 
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It might be urged in ſupport of this com- 
merce, that the cruelty of the laws in 
Africa, which puniſh with death, is miti- ' 
gated by tranſportation, as ſlavery would 
undoubtedly be the portion of theſe un- 
happy people in their native country. This 
is unalterable ; but if their fituation in our 
Weſt India iflands is ſuch as could be re- 
ſtored by wiſe and humane regulations, 
ſuch a plan would redound much to the 
honour of the Britiſh legiſlature, and may 
be conſidered as the only effectual relief 
that, under the preſent circumſtances of 
Africa, can be adminiſtered. 

I know it is urged by writers on this 
ſubject, that all mankind are by nature free 
and equal, and that no one has a right to 
ſubjugate the perſon of another to ſlavery. 

In the writings, however, of many reli- 
gious and moral philoſophers, it is con- 

holds 
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holds the firſt link, yet that there are 
different degrees of excellence in the human 
race, as there are in every other animal, or 
deſcending link, of the great chain of nature. 

In Africa experience fully authorizes our 
aſſent to this: Trace the manners of the 
natives, the whole extent of Africa from 
Cape Cantin to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
you find a conſtant and almoſt regular gra- 
dation in the ſcale of underſtanding, till the 
wretched Cafre finks nearly below the 
Ouran Outang. 


LETTER 
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Liverpool, Feb. 20, 1788. 


DEAR iR, 


Warn a ſubject of great national im- 
portance is agitated, and the minds of men 
are much divided, it is undoubtedly the 
duty of every good citizen to communicate 
every kind of information to the public 
which his obſervation and experience may 
in compliance with your requeſt, I ſhall en- 
deavour, in as conciſe and as perſpicuous a 
manner as I can, to ſtate thoſe facts which 
I have collected from my reſidence at Sierra- 
Leone, in Africa, and to ſuggeſt ſuch obſer- 

vations, 
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vations, as appear particularly to concern 
the African ſlave trade. 

Io thoſe who contend that this com- 

merce ſhould be reprobated as entirely re- 
pugnant to moral law and the goſpel, this 
anſwer might perhaps be given—that there 
are, and neceſſarily muſt be, many inftitu- 
tions, confidering the depravity of human 
nature, and the ſtate of ſociety in general, 
equally incompatible with morality and 
Chriſtianity. It might likewiſe be added 
that, perhaps for wiſe reaſons inſcrutable to 
us, this ſyſtem and others analagous to it 
may be tolerated by Providence. To thoſe 
who infiſt that no part of mankind hath any 
right to oppreſs, captivate, or wage war upon 
any other part, for any purpoies of dominion 
or intereſt, might it not be obſerved, that 
men are by nature equal, and conſequently 
that in church and ſtate there ſhould be no 
ſubordination ? theſe two poſitions, or ſpe- 
culative truths cannot be denied. The 
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theory is admired by the philanthropiſt, 
but the practice, being attended with inſu- 
perable difficulties, is rejected by the poli- 
tician. 

Self preſervation makes it occaſionally 
neceſſary to have recourſe to arms, and to at- 
tack a rival nation without any apparent 
provocation; and, for the good order of ſo- 
ciety, there muſt be gradations of rank, and 
a ſcate of political dependance. 

I have been ſorry to remark, that per- 
ſons who have delivered their ſentiments 


againſt the abolition of this trade, have been 
branded with the name of hirelings of ſlavery, 
and other opprobrious epithets. There are 
no arguments in abuſe; and as I addreſs my- 
felf only to perſons of enlarged and liberal 
minds, I have nothing of that fort to ap- 
prehend. I fhall therefore proceed by ob- 
ſerving, that the ſcope of this letter will be 
confined to the mode of procuring flaves on 
.the coaſt of Africa, and to the impolicy of 
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aboliſhing a traffic of ſuch effential impor- 
tance to the naval intereſts of Great Britain. 
A deſcription of the method of procur- 
ing flaves in the part of Africa where I re- 
ſided, I have, in ſome meaſure, anticipated 
in my former letters from Sierra-Leone, 
which were written at a time when I had 
no idea of a defign to aboliſh that trade be- 
ing formed, or I ſhould have applied my- 
ſelf with greater induſtry to have acquired 
a more particular knowledge of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the natives of the interior 
countries; I ſhall however endeavour to 
combat ſuch affertions as are made uſe 
of by the advocates for the abolition of this 
commerce, as my own knowledge and in- 
formation may ſuggeſt. That flaves are 
often captives taken in war, is a poſition I 
readily accede to; but that thoſe wars are 
undertaken merely for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing flaves is by no means the caſe; for 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, the king, or chief 
M 2 of 
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of a tribe, has not power to make war upon 
any other tribe without the conſent and 
approbation of the principal people of his 
nation; and it can ſcarcely be conceived that 
fuch conſent could be obtained to a meaſure 
that would draw down upon them the re- 
fentment of the neighbouring ſtates. Nei- 
ther is it (as is alledged) in any inſtance 
which has occurred to my obſervation or 
inquiries, by the inſtigation of the European 
traders; for, whenever the people on the 
ſea-coaſt are at war, it puts an entire ſtop 
to trade; and I always found it my intereſt, 
as well as my inclination, to reconcile their 
differences, and to preſerve peace. But 
ſurely no perſon can ſeriouſly imagine that 
the Africans are without paſſions, or that 
their diſpoſitions are ſo placid, as to be un- 
moved by anger or reſentment, and excited 
to action by avarice alone. In my former 
letters I have deſcribed the cauſes of the 
wars that ſubliſted in the countries about 
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Sierra-Leone when I arrived there; and I 
believe I may with confidence aſſert, that 
ſuch cauſes are generally the origin of their 
quarrels, 

In anſwer to the charge of kidnapping 
flaves, I can only ſay that I never heard of 
ſuch a practice, nor do I know a word in 
their language expreſſive of ſuch a cuſtom 
ever having had exiſtence. 

Thoſe who viſit Africa in a curſory man- 
ner have few opportunities of acquiring 
any intimate knowledge of the country or 
its inhabitants, and are very liable to be 
miſtaken in the meaning of the natives, 
from want of knowledze in their language, 
or in the jargon of ſuch of them as re- 
fide upon the ſea-coaſt and ſpeak a little 
Engliſh; the European affixing the ſame 
ideas to the words ſpoken by the African, 
as if they were pronounced by one of his 
own nation. | 
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A ſpecimen of the converſation which 
generally paſſes on theſe occaſions will elu- 
cidate this obſervation. Well, my friend, 
* you got trade to day; you got plenty of 
* flaves?” No, we no got trade yet; by and 
& by trade come, you can't go. *” bat, you 
* go for catch people, you go for make war?” 
* Yes, my brother, or my friend, gone for 
* catch people; or they gone for make war.” 

By this converſation nothing more is 
meant by the African than that his brother, 
or his friend, was gone into the country to 
purchaſe ſlaves from the nations who are at 
war; or, perhaps, his own tribe might be 
at war with ſome of the neighbouring ſtates; 
and as they in general fell their priſoners, 
(though even now it is not always the caſe, 
revenge ſometimes proving too powerful 
for avarice) they may wiſh the ſhip to 
remain in expectation of having more pri- 
ſoners to diſpoſe of. But I muſt again 


* By which they mean to ſignify their deſire for 
the ſhip to ſtay, | 
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repeat that the primary cauſe of theſe wars 
is not merely to procure flaves, but ariſes 
from the captious, quarrelſome, and vin- 
dictive, diſpoſition of the people. But it is 
not the priſoners made in the wars which 
the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt have with 
each other, nor thoſe whom the laws of 
their country, in conſequence of their crimes, 
puniſh with flavery, that conſtitute a tenth 
part of the flaves who are purchaſed by the 
Europeans; for, in fact, the inhabitants of 
the ſea-coaft are only the merchants and 
brokers, and carry the goods which they 
receive from the Europeans into the inte- 
rior country, and there purchaſe the flaves 
from other merchants. 
parts of Africa, eaſt of Sierra-Leone, pro- 
ſeſs the Mahometan religion; and, follow- 
ing the means preſcribed by their prophet, 
are perpetually at war with the ſurrounding 
pations who refuſe to embrace their religi- 
M 4 ons 
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ous doctrines (and I have before ſhewn the 
zeal with which the Mandingoes inculcate 
their faith). 

The priſoners made in theſe religious 
wars furniſh a great part of the ſlaves which 
are fold to the Europeans; and would, I 
have reaſon to believe, from the concurring 
teſtimony of many of the moſt intelligent 
natives, be put to death it they had not the 


means of diſpoſing of them. 


That death would be the fate of their 
priſoners, the example of the inhabitants of 
Madagaſcar, is ſufficient proof ; for fince the 
Portugueſe have declined dealing with them 
they put all their priſoners to death. * 

It is alſo given as a reaſon for the abo- 
liſhing this traffic; that the diſtinctions of 
crimes are multiplied, and every tranſgreſ- 


The circumſtance of the king of Dahomy putting 
his priſoners to death which he took in the Whydah 
war, has been made known to the privy council by 


an eye-witneſs. | 
fign 
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- fion puniſhed with ſlavery, in conſequence 
of their intercourſe with Europeans. 

Upon this head I ſhall obſerve, that the 
crimes of murder, poifon, witchcraft, adul- 
tery, and theft, are always conſidered as 
capital, and have been puniſhed with either 
death or flavery from time immemorial. 

That the puniſhment of death, for the 
commiſſion of theſe crimes, is remitted by 
their becoming flaves, I believe, in many in- 
ſtances, to be the caſe; yet, ſurely no one 
would adduce this circumſtance as a proof 
of its inhumanity. Lefler offences, whe- 
ther they reſpect the religious ceremonies, 
or particular cuſtoms of the country, are 
puniſhed by fine; which, if the defendant 
is not able to pay, he becomes the flave of 
the plaintiff till redeemed : nor can he be 
redeemed without the proſecutor's conſent. 

Such are, and ſuch always have been, 
from every information I could collect, the 


laws and cuſtoms of the natives of Africa 
at 
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at and about Sierra-Leone. Indeed it has 
greatly aſtoniſhed me to find that the long 
intercouſe they have had with Europeans, 
and particularly with the Engliſh, ſhould 
have fo little affected their manners and 
cuſtoms. Several white men, natives of 
Great Britain, are now refident in the 
country, who have remained there upwards 
of twenty years; but the African born 
children ſpeak no other language than their 
mothers, and in every reſpect follow the 
cuſtoms of the country : and what appears 
to me as a ſtrong proof of the little incli- 
pation they have hitherto ſhewn to profit 
by the knowledge of European arts is, 
that thoſe black and Mulatto children (and 
there are not a few of them) who are 
ſent to Europe for their education , on 


their 


® The natives of Africa, in moſt parts where the 
Engliſh trade, are deſirous of ſending their children 
to England to learn what they call white man's 
book; 
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their return to their native country immedi- 
ately reaſſume the manner of living, and 
embrace the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms and cere- 
monies of their countrymen. The only 
apparent influence it has upon them is in 
the exterior decoration of their perſons, and 
the interior ornaments of their houſes. 

I have, in my letters before alluded to, 
deſcribed the ſtate of flavery in Africa, and 
here it may not be conſidered as irrelevant 


book ; a knowledge which they find neceſſary for 
carrying on their trade. There are always ſeveral 
of theſe children in Liverpool, who are boarded and 
educated by the merchants and maſters of ſhips 
trading to Africa. 

Query. Might not this plan of educating the 
African children in England, and inſtructing them 
in the principles of the Chriſtian religion, be a more 
likely means of civilizing and converting the natives 
to Chriſtianity, than a ſupenſion or abolition of our 
trade with them; which would for ever leave them 
involved in the dark errors of paganiſm, or to become 
converts to the diſciples of Mahomet ? 


to 
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to the ſubject to ſay a few words on the 
treatment of them in that country. The 
labouring ſlaves go to work before the ſun 
riſes, and continue in the field or wood & till 
ten O clock, about which time they take 
their repaſt, and I believe do not exceed an 
hour before they return again to their la- 
bour, which continues till ſun-ſet. Their 
manner of puniſhing the labouring ſlave is 
ſevere—the offender is ſtretched upon the 
earth with his face downward, and is either 
held in that poſition by men, or faſtened to 
four ſtakes drove into the ground, and is 
beaten with rcds as thick as a man's finger, 
at the will of his maſter. The Mandingoes, 
according to a precept of the Alcoran, limit 
the number of ſtripes to be inflicted for 
ſmall crimes to forty lacking one, and for 


* The cutting down woods for the purpoſe of 
making rice plantations in Africa, is a much more 
laborious employment than the cultivation of ſugar 
or cotton in the Weſt Indies, 


greater 
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greater offences to ninety and nine; but 
few ſurvive the greater puniſhment. They 
alſo puniſh by confining the feet in wooden 
ſtocks, which, though not fixed, are too 
heavy to be removed by any perſon confined 
in them. Whether the condition of a flave 
in Africa or the Weſt Indies is materially 
different, I muſt, from the circumſtances I 
have ſtated, leave the public to determine®. 
The freeman indeed who has felt and en- 
joyed the ſweets of liberty, to him the de- 
privation of it, though condemned by the 
laws of his country, or the fate of war, muſt - 
no doubt be painful: but the man who is 
born a ſlave, who feels no alteration in his 


circumſtances from a change of maſters, 
and who never even in idea felt the ſenti- 


® The flaves who are employed by the white 
people reſident in Africa as domeſtics and failors, 
find their ſituation ſo materially different from ſerving 
their black maſters, that inſtances of deſertion are 
very rare, 1 
ments 
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ments which liberty alone can inſpire, 4% 
he ſuffers not by the compariſon, fo he is 
not fo great an object of our commiſeration. 
But what have we to do with the African 
laws; may not the rulers in that country 
inflict what puniſhments they think proper, 
they are not our ſubjects, neither are they 
ever likely to become ſo? The genius of the 
people, and of that religion, which will in 
all probability one day prevail throughout 
that extenſive continent, are equally averſe 
to the introduction of European manners 
or European laws. 

But let us ſuppoſe that the flave trade 
was aboliſhed by every nation in Europe, 
would it aboliſh it in Africa, or would it in 
any meaſure add to the happineſs of the na- 
tives of that country? That it would not 
aboliſh it in Africa is an incontrovertible 
truth to thoſe who are at all acquainted 
with the ſtate of the interior country, or 
the commerce that is there carried on. 
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The troops of the emperor of Morocco 
are compoſed of black flaves purchaſed in 
the more ſouthern parts of Africa: and it is 
not unlikely that other deſpotic princes, both 
in the ſouth and eaſt parts, may compoſe 
their armies in the fame manner; and I am 
credibly informed that in the northern and 
eaſtern parts of Africa the flave trade is 
carried on in large caravans of two or three 
thouſand flaves and people travelling toge- 
ther, and are diſperſed over every part of 
Turkey, Perſia, and Arabia: but, inde- 
pendent of the numbers exported out of the 
country, either from the weſtern or other 
parts of the continent, by the Arab or by the 
European, there is an internal traffic amongſt 
the natives. | 
Slaves are the medium, inſtead of coin, 
for the purchaſe of every neceffary, and the 
ſupplying of every want; and every article 
is eſtimated, by its proportion, to the value 
of a flave. I need not point out to che 
=—_— 
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intelligent reader the analogy between this 
cuſtom and that of all countries where coin 
is not uſed, or where it is a ſcarce article; 
nor is it very material whether a guinea, a 
ſheep, cow, or a ſlave, are the denomi- 
nations of value. 

But would the abolition of this trade 
add to the happineſs of the natives of 
Africa? I conceive not; and for the ſame 
reaſon that would attend the abolition 
of the trade of this kingdom to foreign 
parts.—For what purpoſe do we carry on a 
trade with the Eaſt Indies and other foreign 
places, but to ſupply us with the luxuries 
(not the neceſſaries) of life? Of the latter 
our own country affords us abundance ; but 
were we deprived of the former, we ſhonld, 
from being accuſtomed to conſider them 
as contributing to our happineſs, ſeverely 
feel the want of them. 

The African is placed in the fame fitua- 
tion, by his commerce with the Europeans, 
in 
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in ſuch productions as his country affords, 
and which to him were no new article of 
traffic; he is enabled to acquire not only the 
neceflaries, but ſuch articles alſo as add to 
the enjoyment of life; and in the poſſeſſion 
of which he places no inconfiderable ſhare 
of his happineſs. 

On the impolicy of aboliſhing the African 
ſlave trade I ſhall beg leave to offer a few ob- 
ſervations, and to point out the moſt proba- 
ble conſequences of ſuch a determination. 

The French, in the year 1784, in order 
to encourage the African ſlave trade, granted 
a bounty of forty ſhillings per ton upon 
every veſſel employed in that trade, and 
2 further bounty of near eight pounds fter- 
ling upon every ſlave imported into certain 
parts of their Weſt India iſlands. 

This bounty has already enabled them to 
monopolize the whole trade of the coaſt of 


Angola, and to ſhare equally with the Engliſh 
at Bonny and other places; and has conſe- 
N 


quently 
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quently cauſed an increaſe of their ſhipping 
and ſeamen, and a decreaſe of ours in the 
fame proportion. 

If we thus ſuffer a diminution in the 
number of ſhips and ſeamen employed in 
this trade from competition only, what muſt 
be the conſequence ſhould an abolition of 
the trade itſelf take place, I leave to every 
unprejudiced reader to determine. 

But it is not the loſs of the ſhips and 
men employed in the flave trade only that 
would leſſen our maritime ſtrength, the 
Weſt India trade alſo would ſoon be anni- 
hilated; for whatever viſionary ſchemes may 
be propoſed for ſupplies of people to culti- 
vate the ſugar iſlands, experience, the moſt 
unerring guide, has ſufficiently proved that 
no Europeans can ſtand the climate when 
employed in the cultivation of the foil *. 


* Independent of the expence, as no white man 
can be hired under one dollar per day. 


But 
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But this is not the extent of the political 
evil which may atiſe, not only from a total 
abolition of the African trade, but is even 
to be dreaded, ſhould any partial or injudici- 
ous reſtrictions be laid upon it. 
Whenever any particular branch of com- 
merce becomes no longer profitable to the 
parties concerned in carrying it on, either 
from reſtraints upon the trade itſelf, or want 
of encouragement from the government to 
enable them to meet the competition of 
rival ſtates, or from whatever cauſe it may 
proceed, that trade will conſequently either 
totally ſubſide, or fink into infignificance : 
and if it be of ſuch a nature that the inſtru- 
ments by which it was carried on cannot 


be employed in any other way, from a ſuf- 
ficient number being already in uſe; and if, 
at the ſame time, rival ftates are uſing every 
means to poſſeſs thoſe inſtruments, in order 
to increaſe and extend that particular branch 
of trade, is it not to be apprehended that 

N 2 the 
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the proprĩetor of ſuch inſtruments would 
diſpoſe of, or employ them, where he alone 
could do it to advantage ? 

The merchant, his fortune, experience, 


factor's ſhips, and the ſeamen employed in 
them, are the inſtruments by which the 


African and all other foreign trades are 
carried on: and there cannot be a doubt, 
but that thoſe merchants who have em- 
ployed their fortunes in this trade, under 
the ſanction and authority of the legiſlature 
of their country, would (ſhould they be 
deprived of it either in tate or under any 
reſtrictions which would render it unpro- 
fitable,) immediately remove, with every 
conſequent contingeat, to that country where 
they could find encouragement. And it may 
not be unneceſſary to mention that France 
and Spain are at this moment, and indeed 
long have been, holding out every induce- 
ment to the Britiſh merchants and ſeamen, 
experienced in the African buſineſs, to 

enter 
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enter into their ſervice. Conſidering it in 
this point of view, it appears a meaſure 
fraught with the moſt alarming tzndency ta 
the naval intereſt of theſe kingdoms, and 
pregnant with ſuch confequences (as would 
inevitably reſult from it) as cannot have 
been duly reflected upon by the warmeſt of 
its advocates. 

It is not for the intereft of the indivi- 
duals only who are concerned in the Afri- 
can trade that I contend, it is for the wel- 
fare of the nation at large; for it is a truth 
that needs no illuſtration, that, for every 
ſhip withdrawn from this trade by the Eng- 
liſh, France or Spain would have an addi- 
tional one, as the idea of aboliſhing it has 
never yet, I believe, been thought of is the 
cabinets of Verſailles or Madrid. 

The conſequences which might enſue 
upon the abolition of the ſlave trade to the 
merchants trading to the Welt Indies, and 
the proprietors of the Sugar Iſlands ; the in- 

| fluence 
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fluence it would have upon the trade of the 
Eaft India Company,* and the manufac- 
turers of this country, I muſt leave to thoſe 
who are better informed to lay before the 
public ; but to thoſe whoſe objections againſt 
the African trade ariſe from the ſuppoſed 
inhumanity of it, I muſt beg leave to ſuggeſt 
a few particulars. 
117 is, 1 believe, a generally received opi- 
nion, that a nation without foreign wars, 
colonies, or foreign traffic, double it's 
numbers in the ſpace of thirty or forty 
years; admitting this to be the caſe, when 
a country becomes over ſtocked with inha- 
bitants whom they cannot employ, how are 
they to diſpoſe of their ſuperfluous numbers. 
They muſt either follow the example of 
the Chineſe, and drown the ſupernumerary 
infants as ſoon as born, or they will enact 
ſanguinary laws, which puniſh alike with 
death the priſoner of war and the perpe- 
®* Eaſt India cotton, and ſome filk goods, com- 
poſe a part of every African cargo. 


trator 
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trator of crimes. To mitigate the puniſh- 
ment of death by ſlavery or baniſhment, is 
a proof of civilization operating in favour of 
humanity; and every circumſtance which 
contributes to that end, ſhould undoubtedly 
be attributed to the ſame cauſe. 

The trade therefore which the Europeans 
carry on with the natives of Africa for 
flaves, is probably permitted by Providence 
as a means of preſerving the lives of the 
many thouſands who would otherwiſe be 
put to death, and are thus made uſeful 
members of ſociety. 


THE END, 


